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I. FIRST STEPS. 


Ir was on the 14th June 1942 that 
we left Aldershot on the first stage 
of our journey which was to take 
us many thousands of miles before 
we finally returned home in Noyember 
1943. 

Security, of course, was instilled 
in all ranks at high pressure for weeks 
before. I remember how we had all 
been issued with new divisional and 
regimental flashes which had been 
laboriously sewn on for the King’s 
inspection, only to be taken off again 
for the journey north. It struck 
many of us at the time how incon- 
sistent it was to insist with such 
severity on this matter and then 
for several days, while we lay off the 
Clyde, to permit the troops to lean 
over the side in full view of the docks 
with balmorals and cap badges pro- 
tlaiming to all who were interested 
the regiments and division to which 
we belonged. We finally sailed in a 
most imposing convoy, guarded by 
lively destroyers which raced around 
us and shot off at angles from time 
to time. A larger battleship which 
we could not see clearly was also 
following us. 

Our first task on sailing was to sew 
our flashes on again. They were to 


come off again and to be resewn on 
twice more before our journey ended ! 

We had been warned that our living 
conditions on board were going to be 
uncomfortable, and, rather unwisely 
as it turned out, the men had been 
told that the officers would be the 
worst off, but I don’t think any of us 
were quite prepared for such crowded 
conditions. 

Unfortunately after what had been 
said the officers, though crowded 
four in a two-man cabin, were com- 
fortable compared with the men, 
who were herded like sheep in 
the depths of the ship where every 
conceivable corner had a hammock 
slung, and yet in spite of this many 
of the men had to sleep on the tables 
from which they ate, and even on the 
floor. When we were to reach the 
tropics the men were to suffer almost 
unbearable conditions, but though 
there was naturally a good deal of 
grumbling, on the whole they were 
amazingly good-humoured about it. 

We had been eight weeks at sea 
when at last we entered the Red Sea. 
It was grilling weather, and the men 
below decks lay gasping, stripped to 
the waist, in their crowded quarters. 
We were to experience worse con- 
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ditions before we landed. With 
the enemy almost at the gates of 
Alexandria it was too risky to allow 
more than one ship at a time from the 
convoy to sail through the Suez Canal, 
and as we appeared to be unlucky 
in the draw we were the last, and for 
a whole week we cruised at very 
reduced speed round and round a 
barren island in the Red Sea. While 
we had been sailing at a steady fourteen 
knots the breeze had made the heat 
just bearable, but now there was not 
the semblance of a breeze to relieve 
the oppressive glare of the August sun. 
Day and night we lay and gasped, 
and it says a lot for the physical fitness 
of the men and the care of the M.O.s 
that we had so little illness. 

My first impressions of Egypt were 
by no means favourable. Glaring 
heat, appalling smells, filthy Arab 
labourers unloading the ship, and 
hundreds upon hundreds of screaming 
children shouting for baksheesh at 
every station we stopped at on our 
way to the base camp. We had all 
been expecting mail to be awaiting 
us, but there was none, and I think 
this disappointment added to our 
depression. 

The last part of our journey was by 
truck, and my truck happened to stop 
during a temporary halt opposite a 
P.O.W. cage. The German prisoners, 
wearing the uniform of the Afrika 
Korps, crowded to the wires and 
shouted insults at us. One typical 
Nazi type shouted in good English, 
“You are just in time to witness 


Rommel’s victory march through 
Cairo.” Another jeered, ‘‘ More 


prisoners for the Afrika Korps; why 
not pack in at once; you haven’t a 
chance; we shall be free within a 
week.’ This irritated and to a certain 
degree depressed us further, for the 
last news we had heard was far from 
cheerful. 

We arrived at our camp, and the 
preparations for our reception did 
nothing to cheer us up. 

The first few days were spent in 
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reorganisation and in getting acclima.- 
tised to the excessive heat and glaring 
sand. How we hated those short 
marches across the interminable sand ! 
We were horribly out of condition after 
being cooped up for so long, and, 
unaccustomed as we were to marching 
on the soft sand, every step was misery. 

After about a week we were suddenly 
moved up to the Nile Delta area. We 
learnt that Rommel’s drive on Cairo 
and Alexandria was imminent, and 
that we were to defend the line of the 
Nile to the last man. 

It was a strange feeling—one of 
expectancy and fear, not so much of 
the actual battle, but how we as 
individuals would behave under fire 
for the first time. It was a relief, 
however, to see green fields and trees 
again, and the various journeys we 
made from one sector to another were 
packed with interesting and novel 
experiences. 

We had great difficulty in preventing 
the men, during halts on the march, 
from accepting fruit and water from 
the pitchers of the natives. I remember 
one day, after warning the men 
repeatedly against drinking this water, 
I was given a providential opportunity 
to let them see the reasons for them- 
selves. We were resting during a4 
halt, and I had just caught one of my 
men drinking deeply from a large 
pitcher offered to him by a particularly 
verminous female. On the banks of 
the canal which some humorist had 
named the Sweet Water Cana]—this 
was its authentic name—an Arab 
was standing up to the waist in the 
filthy water going through the actions 
of washing ; a little farther up another 
Arab was crouched over the edge of 
the canal, in full view, quite unself- 
consciously using the canal as 4 
lavatory. Just at that moment a 
horribly bloated corpse of a dead 
donkey floated by in the sluggish 
current ; the exposed belly was floating 
above water-level, and on it thousands 
of flies were buzzing and _ settling. 
Not more than ten yards down the 
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stream from this little scene four or 
five women were busy filling their 
pitchers while others were doing the 
household Jaundry. I called the whole 
company over and let them study 
the scene while I carefully pointed 
out each actor in the little drama. 
I had no further trouble after that in 
persuading the men not to drink water 
offered to them by the natives ! 

During this time we worked fever- 
ishly digging trenches for platoon 
and company positions. The chances 
of Rommel’s men infiltrating through 
from the south were taken seriously, 
and we sent out frequent patrols 
during the night. There was some air 
activity, and a village half a mile away 
was bombed by the enemy. 

During this time too—it was the 
last few days of August—I had two 
days in Cairo. It was strange and 
rather exciting to find myself once 
more in a city, and I made the most 
of it to purchase various articles which 
experience had already taught us 
were necessary for our present life ; 
but it was not the town so much 
as the people that interested me 
most. From a seat of vantage in 
an open-air café I gazed upon the 
continual flow of people of every type 
and nationality, and I determined to 
try and get into conversation with 
some of them in order to discover 
their opinions on the present situation. 
Outwardly Cairo was calm, and life 
went on normally; but under this 
surface of indifference one could sense 
the tension. Looking round me, I 
saw at the next table a group of dapper 
little French officers of the Free 
French forces conspicuously wearing 
the cross of Lorraine. A little farther 
away was a large table at which a 
group of men in European civilian 
clothes were sitting smoking and 
drinking coffee. They were a very 
mixed crowd, obviously local business 
men. It was difficult to place their 
nationality, but I hazarded a guess 
that they included Greeks, Jews, a 
Well-to-do Egyptian, and a Turk. 
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At that moment a party of young 
English officers rather foppishly dressed 
in corduroy trousers, khaki jerseys 
with leather pocket-flaps, open shirts 
with silk scarves of the blue-and- 
white spots variety knotted loosely 
around their necks, entered the 
restaurant. Most of them sported 
suede desert boots, and had long 
hair brushed back over their ears. 
A table of Australians on my right 
started making audible remarks about 
them of a very derogatory character. 
I listened with interest, and could 
not help finding myself agreeing with 
them and at the same time feeling 
rather ashamed of my fellow-country- 
men. They compared very unfavour- 
ably with the strong desert-tanned 
Australians. 

We had met a few of these Australians 
during the past two weeks, and they 
had been very friendly towards us, 
and most of them had claimed some 
Scottish ancestor when welcoming us 
to the Middle East, but they hadn’t 
troubled to hide from us that they 
considered us very green, and they 
looked rather doubtfully at some of 
our short bandy-legged Glasgow lads. 
One could read their thoughts easily— 
“Not tough enough for this kind of 
war.” They smiled at our sun topees 
and openly derided our military trans- 
port march discipline. We were rather 
proud of this M.T. discipline ; for we 
had done a lot of training in M.T. 
moves back home, and took it very 
seriously. The Australians seemed to 
tumble anyhow into the first truck they 
saw; they smoked in the trucks and 
lay half undressed sprawled across their 
kit. They called their officers by 
their first name and treated even 
Generals with easy familiarity, but 
they seemed to get there just the 
same, and they had fewer hold-ups 
than we. It made us inclined to 
reconsider our discipline, and certainly 
we felt very self-conscious. Later we 
were to bless our commanders for 
insisting on it during the advance 
on Tripoli, but at this time in our 
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efforts to look less green we did every- 
thing to avoid it whenever we had the 
chance. 

Meanwhile the young English officers 
had found a table at the far end of 
the restaurant, but their voices carried 
over all the excited chatter and the 
clattering of plates. Rather shyly I 
moved over to the next table where 
the Australians were sitting. There 
were a captain, two subalterns, and 
three non-commissioned officers. They 
replied to my greeting in an offhand 
manner and carried on with their 
conversation. They were discussing 
the recent fighting and arguing over 
the competence of the Generals 
and G.H.Q. Opinion seemed to be 
equally divided, some blamed the 
Generals for everything and said very 
rude things about G.H.Q., others 
said that it wasn’t the Generals’ fault, 
it was entirely a question of inferior 
equipment and arms and too few 
fighting men. I ventured to ask 
a tall fair-haired sergeant what 
they thought of the English fighting 


men. They all stopped talking and 
for the first time took notice of 
me. I found their appraising stares 


rather disconcerting. At last one of 
the subalterns asked not exactly 
rudely but certainly aggressively, 
‘** Are you a blasted newspaper man ?” 
I hastily assured him I wasn’t and 
told him what division I was in, 
adding rather unnecessarily that we 
were newly out. The atmosphere 
warmed up at once and the sergeant 
said, ‘‘ We have heard of you fellows, 
God knows we need some real fighters, 
but I’m afraid you’ve come too late, 
and you will not have time to get the 
hang of it.’ I again asked about the 
English fighting troops; there was a 
silence for a minute and then a 
corporal said slowly and: somewhat 
grudgingly, ‘‘They’re not bad what 
there are of them, but too damn 
stuck up.” Another said, “ You’ve 
got to give it to the tank boys, though ; 
they are real good and, God, what a 
hell of a time they’ve had!” They 
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went on to talk about the South 
Africans, and some were rather bitter 
about Tobruk, and hinted that there 
had been treachery, but all agreed that 
the majority were good fighters and 
had made up for it since. Everyone 
spoke highly of General Neil Ritchie, 
and they were a bit sore about his 
being superseded. Monty meant noth- 
ing to them; they had heard that he 
and Churchill had had a clean up at 
G.H.Q. They asked me about Monty. 
At that time I knew very little about 
him, but said he was a hell of a man 
for cross-country runs and _ general 
keeping-fit campaigns while at home. 
They grunted at this, but I couldn't 
be sure whether it was a grunt of 
approval or disapproval. They then 
got up to go and wished me the best 
of luck; they were going to ‘beat up 
Bardias ’ (a night club) before returning 
to the front on the morrow. 

Feeling that I was being watched 
and a little frightened of being taken 
for a spy, I strolled over to the bar 
and said ‘“‘ Good morning ” to a French 
officer standing by. He responded at 
once, and looking at my untanned 
face remarked in French, ‘‘ You are 
new out, n’est-ce pas?” I said I was, 
and he then offered me a drink. An 
English staff officer standing by looked 
disapproving, and I could almost hear 
him saying, “ Gad, the fellow talks to 
foreigners.”” I followed the French 
officer to a table where there were 
three others sitting. Two were French 
and one was Greek. I asked them 
what they thought of the situation; 
again I got a suspicious glance and 
they asked if I was a newspaper man. 
They looked reassured when I told 
them I was an ordinary infantry officer 
and wes anxious to know what the real 
situation was. The Greek officer, 
whose French I could understand 
better than the Frenchmen’s, answered. 
He said things showed signs of improv- 
ing, but it was a question whether 
we could stop Rommel if he were 
really strong enough to attack, but 
they didn’t think he was ; they thought 
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he had paid a heavy price for his 
advance and was short of oil and 
petrol in particular. This rather 
surprised me; for I had heard over 
and over again that Rommel had 
captured huge stores of our petrol. 
The Greek went on to say that our 
Navy and Air Force were accounting 
for at least half of Rommel’s replace- 
ments, and he thought Rommel 
couldn’t afford to wait and would 
attack with what he had, and we would 
be able to hold him. Three days later 
Rommel did attack, and after a critical 
time when part of his armour broke 
through, and there was nothing between 
it and the Nile, he was held and then 
driven back, losing heavily in tanks. 
The others agreed with the Greek, 
but thought we might have to evacuate 
Alexandria. In contrast to the 
Australians these men had nothing 
but praise for our High Command, 
but perhaps this was in deference to 
my nationality. They got up to go 
soon after, and I strolled up to the 
bar again. 

The English staff officer was still 
there, and he turned to me and 
offered me a drink and then indicated 
that we should move over to the corner 
of the bar. I was surprised; for I 
thought he had shown clearly his 
disapproval of my talking to the 
Frenchman, and from his dress I had 
mentally put him in the same category 
as the fops who had so disgusted the 
Australians. I was quite wrong, he 
spoke quietly and without affectation. 
After a few moments of casual con- 
versation he remarked, “I saw you 
talking to those .Frenchmen ; please 
don’t think I am interfering, but one 
can’t be too careful here. The whole 
place is hotching with spies. Did 
they pump you at all?” £ felt, and 
I'm afraid looked rather guilty, though 
I had nothing to be guilty about. I 
gave him the gist of our conversation, 
and he nodded with obvious relief. 
“You are all right as long as you let 
them do the talking. I hope you 
didn’t mind my mentioning it,’’ end 
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with a pleasant smile and farewell he 
left me. 

I didn’t attempt to approach anyone 
else, and for the rest of the day I 
strolled round the streets pestered by 
shoe-shine boys and beggars. I visited 
the famous bazaar, and didn’t think 
much of it. The Egyptians and 
local population were not friendly, 
and showed in an indefinable way 
that they thought we were finished, 
and they weren’t sorry. It wasn’t 
that anyone said as much, but one 
felt it all round. The attitude of the 
shopkeepers and even the shoe-shine 
boys was rude, offhand, and almost 
gloating. In one small shop I was 
surprised to see the Italian flag 
prominently displayed with a picture 
of Mussolini and King Victor Emman- 
uel on either side. I returned to the 
unit that evening, and something 
kept me from repeating my conversa- 
tions of the morning even to my friend 
who shared my views in most things. 
The next day the ‘flap’ started, and 
we were all standing-to for the next 
three days. 


Shortly after the failure of Rommel’s 
attack we moved forward to an area 
behind the front on ground that had 
already been fought over in the recent 
battle. Here we practised day and 
night for what we now know was the 
battle of El Alamein. It was a 
gruelling and testing time; we were 
suffering from all the usual diseases 
that afflict new troops when they first 
arrive in the Middle East—dysentery, 
‘gyppy tummy,’ sand-fly fever, desert 
jaundice. 

We lived in boxes—i.e., large areas 
capable of holding a complete brigade, 
boxed in on all sides by minefields 
with two or three recognised exits. 
We were beginning to get used to the 
sun, but the flies were appalling—one 
couldn’t raise a piece of bread and 
jam from plate to mouth without its 
becoming covered in flies. They 
buzzed round one’s head, eyes, mouth, 
ond ears. It was quite possible to get 
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lost by moving even fifty yards from 
one’s bivy, so completely featureless 
was the desert. This was a wretched 
time, the training was dreadfully hard 
and monotonous, and nearly all of us 
were feeling ill to varying degrees. 

Early in October we took over a 
sector of the front just beyond Alamein 
Station—a single railway line passed 
through the forlorn ‘station,’ which 
consisted of a broken signal and a 
hut and wooden platform wrecked by 
a shell. After the station the road 
which ran parallel deteriorated into 
little more than a track. On the north 
of the line there was a further expanse 
of rough desert interspersed with a 
kind of gorse, then the main road to 
Mersah-Matruh, a thoroughly modern 
tarred road. On the far side of this 
there were clifis leading down to the 
long stretch of white sand which 
bordered the sea. 

Life at the front at this time was 
very quiet and rather unreal. We 
welcomed the rest from the gruelling 
training, and wished we could remain 
there indefinitely. Everything went 
according to a programme, which was 
kept by both sides. Stand-to followed 
by another short sleep, then just 
before breakfast the enemy would 
put over a few shells which landed 
somewhere in the back area, occa- 
sionally frightening Battalion H.Q., 
but otherwise doing little harm. 
This was replied to by our own 
artillery, and then there was complete 
silence; gradually men _ emerged 
from the trenches and started brewing 
up and visiting each other. The 
enemy did the same; their advance 
posts were some three thousand yards 
away, but as the ground was completely 
flat, on a clear day one could quite 
easily see them. Neither side took the 
least notice of the other, and went 
about their morning tasks. Water 
had to be brought up in cans from 
the water-point at El] Alamein Station ; 
men and positions had to be inspected ; 
and all the other routine jobs of an 
infantry company. We even did a 
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little weapon training. By mid-day 
it was very hot, and we had our siesta 
and light tiffin, then we went off in 
parties for a bathe. The trenches, 
old ones and very solid, had once been 
a Corps H.Q. when the front was on 
the Egyptian border; they were 
flea-ridden, and even lice were evident. 
Jerry over the other side also went 
out for a swim, and sometimes we 
could spot them jumping about in the 
water. We had our big meal in the 
evening and then spent the rest of the 
time preparing for patrols. 

Patrols at that time were a real 
adventure, and brigade staff, and 
particularly the Brigade Intelligence 
Officer, were even more excited about 
them than we were, but they hadn’t 
to go out! I remember the first 
patrol I took out—the feeling of 
tension for hours before, the pains I 
took to reconnoitre from forward 
positions, and prepare the men even to 
the laying on of a hot cup of tea on our 
return. It was a recce patrol, and we 
had strict orders to avoid a fight if 
possible and on no account to give 
away who we were. I was ordered to 
take twenty men with me, and even at 
that early stage I realised how foolish 
and unnecessary it was to take so 
many men on that type of patrol. 
Three of us would have been quite 
sufficient, and we could have done the 
job far more quietly and efficiently. 
We set off about 9 p.m., the weather had 
broken, and there was a gale blowing 
and heavy rain. We were in K.D. 
with no coats. Although the patrol 
was not to start till midnight we 
had been ordered to report at the 
advance positions by 10 P.m., and so 
for two hours we lay in slit trenches 
getting soaked to the skin and shivering 
with cold, I spent the time recon- 
noitring the mine-gap and memorising 
any landmarks. I was later to thank 
my lucky stars I did. We started 
off dead on midnight, the wind had 
dropped a bit and the rain had 
ceased, but by this time we were 
soaked through. We clattered over 
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the rocky ground making, it seemed 
to me, enough noise to awaken the 
dead. After about an hour, ‘during 
which we found a tank full of corpses 
and a blown-up German truck with 
the dead driver still at the wheel, 
and had lain doggo while what we 
thought was an enemy patrol passed 
through their own minefield gap, we 
found ourselves at the enemy wire. 
We could hear them talking quite 
clearly, and the sound of trucks 
moving up and being unloaded. 

We lay for a bit listening, and then I 
decided to go forward with three men. 
I knew I was committing a military 
crime by splitting my patrol, but it 
would have been madness to take 
twenty unskilled men with me right 
through the enemy forward positions. 
I still shudder when [ think how 
innocently I took such a grave risk. 
I had vaguely heard of anti-personnel 
mines, but somehow it never struck 
me that by climbing over the wire I 
was walking right into a minefield 
plentifully sprinkled with anti-tank 
and anti-personnel mines. Beginners’ 
luck was with me, however, and I 
got right through without incident. 
I lay beside a truck of sorts and 
listened to two German sentries talking. 
I caught snatches of their conversation. 
One was complaining of the cold, and 
the other remarked that he would 
have had something really to grumble 
at if he had been on the Russian front 
as the speaker had been last year. 
In the distance men were singing while 
unloading petrol and water-cans. It 
was the first of many times that I was 
to hear that haunting little melody 
introduced by the Germans and later 
adopted by us, “ Lilli Marlene.” 

Having plotted my position and 
feeling I had carried out all my 
instructions, I started crawling back, 
closely followed by the two men. 
Again luck was with us, and we got 
through the minefield safely, but 
unfortunately I tripped over the wire 
and there was a terrible clatter. A 
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challenge rang out, followed by excited 
voices calling, and then two shots 
were fired in my direction. I heard 
the bullets singing over my head, and 
we didn’t wait for more. Collecting 
the rest of the patrol we made off as 
quickly as possible, sacrificing silence 
for speed. Oddly enough no more 
shots were fired, and we reached our 
own wire without further incident, 
but our troubles weren’t over—lI 
couldn’t find the gap. Up and down 
I ran trying to recognise some familiar 
object. Time passed and it was getting 
light, the men were growing anxious, 
and to make matters worse the rain 
had started again. Almost in a panic 
I stopped to cool off and think, and 
then I saw the high triple dannert 
on my right tapering off to a single 
coil, and I remembered that that was 
the beginning of the gap. With great 
relief I led the men through, and 
finally got back to our own lines. 
The men’s work was now finished, 
and they immediately turned in, but 
I had my report to make out and it 
had to be in to brigade by 8 am. I 
wrote frantically by the light of a 
torch and drew a rough sketch map ; 
then not having the heart to wake my 
snoring batman I took the report 
back to Battalion H.Q. myself. I 
was dead tired, the reaction from the 
nervous tension had set in, but over 
it all I had a feeling of real satisfaction 
and a new confidence in myself. 

The report duly reached brigade, 
and apparently met with approval, 
though I was woken up after an hour’s 
sleep to answer the phone. The 
Brigade I.0. wanted to know how many 
yards I reckoned 2014 paces were. 
I’m afraid I was rather short in giving 
him my reply. 

After a few more days we moved 
out of the line again and put the 
finishing touches to our training and 
preparation. We all knew the big 
attack was imminent. A few days 
later we moved up to our battle 
positions—our great test lay ahead. 
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II. THE BATTLE OF EL ALAMEIN. 


It was part of the battle plan that 
Rommel should be made to expect 
that the main attack would come in 
the south across the ground recently 
fought over in his own attack. In 
order to strengthen that belief the 
whole division and many others were 
first moved south, where we camped 
in an area which had been made to 
look as obviously as possible like a 
concentration area. Dummy trucks 
and tanks were scattered about, and 
large numbers of real trucks and 
armoured cars were concentrated here. 
The German reconnoitring planes duly 
came over and reported these con- 
centrations ; then on the night of the 
22nd-23rd October we quietly moved 
back north and took up positions 
already dug for us just behind the 
front. Strict orders were given that 
there was to be no movement after 
dawn, and for a whole day we had to 
lie cramped in temporary slit trenches 
waiting for night. We could not even 
move out to relieve nature, and one 
can imagine the discomfort we suffered. 

The tension was almost unbearable, 
and the day dragged terribly. I spent 
the time going over and over again 
the plan of attack, memorising codes 
and studying the over-printed map 
which showed all the enemy positions— 
the results of weeks of patrolling and 
reconnaissance from the air. I remem- 
ber I also read a book which I had just 
received by mail from home: it was 
called, ‘They Died with their Boots 
On,’ a story of the last stand of the 
Guards in the Battle of France. Not 
very suitable literature for the occasion. 
Oddly enough, though keyed up, I 
did not feel any fear at this time, 
rather a feeling of being completely 
impersonal as if I were waiting as a 
spectator for a great event in which I 
was not going to take any active part. 

After dark there was tremendous 
activity, last-minute visits by com- 
manders, and minor adjustments in 


plans. And then a hot meal was 


brought up. Most of us were too 
excited to eat much, but I felt better 
after I had had some hot soup. I 
remember the C.O. coming round to 
wish us all good luck before we went 
forward to the start-line. Knowing 
how vital it was to keep our water- 
bottles filled and how uncertain the 
chances of filling up again were if we 
drank any during the day, I had filled 
an empty whisky bottle with water 
and was busy drinking it down just as 
he arrived. He looked at the bottle 
and jumped to the natural conclusion. 
He didn’t say anything, but showed 
his disapproval and then was gone 
before I could explain. This worried 
me so much that the ordeal ahead 
seemed quite minor in comparison. 
About 9 P.M. we moved forward 
and took up our positions on the 
start-line—a taped line stretching 
across the open desert just in 
front of the forward positions. It 
was deathly still and a full moon 
lighted the bleak sand as if it were 
day. Suddenly the silence was broken 
by the crash of a single gun, and the 
next moment a mighty roar rent the 
air and the ground shook under us 
as salvo after salvo crashed out from 
hundreds of guns. Shells whined over 
our heads in a continuous stream, and 
soon we saw the enemy line lit up by 
bright flashes. One or two _ fires 
broke out, and the ground became 
clearer than ever. It seemed a long 
time before the enemy started to 
reply, but finally they did so, weakly 
at first then gradually growing in 
strength. I could imagine the German 
gunners having just settled in for 
another quiet night’s sleep, tumbling 
out of their bivies bewildered and still 
half asleep. Some of them would never 
reach their guns, and others would 
arrive to find their guns blown sky high. 
Still I felt the same impersonal 
air of a spectator, rather as if I 
were watching the Aldershot Tattoo, 
and I almost expected to see scarlet- 
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uniformed troops appearing on the 
horizon depicting the scenes of a 
long-past battle. Both sides were 
concentrating on each other’s gun- 
sites, and no shells landed anywhere 
near us. Time passed and the firing 
continued, sometimes dying down only 
to start again with increased intensity ; 
then suddenly I noticed a difference, 
our shells were now passing very close 
over our heads and bursting, it seemed 
to me, only a couple of hundred yards 
ahead. It was the signal to prepare 
to advance, our guns were now shelling 
the enemy’s forward positions. I 
looked at my watch and saw there 
was still three minutes to go. I felt 
ice-cool and remember feeling very 
grateful that I was. Oddly enough I 
don’t remember the actual start—one 
moment I was lying on my stomach 
on the open rocky desert, the next I 
was walking steadily as if out for an 
evening stroll, on the right of a long 
line of men in extended line. To the 
right I could dimly see the tall, thin 
figure of the major commanding the 
other forward company. He had a 
megaphone and was shouting down the 
line, “‘ Keep up there on the left— 
straighten up the line.” I turned to 
my batman, who was walking beside 
me, and told him to run along the line 
and tell the sergeant in charge of the 
left-hand platoon to keep his direction 
from the right. 

[ suddenly discovered that I 
was still carrying my ash stick— 
I had meant to leave it at the rear 
Company H.Q. with the C.Q.M.S. and 
exchange it for a rifle. I smiled to 
myself to think I was walking straight 
towards the enemy armed only with a 
‘38 pistol and nine rounds of ammuni- 
tion. Well, it was too late to do 
anything about it now, but I expected 
that someone would soon be hit 
and I could take his. I began to 
wonder, still quite impersonally, who 
it would be; perhaps myself! in which 
case [ wouldn’t need a rifle. Then I 
heard a new sound above the roar of 
the guns and the explosion of shells. 
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The sharp rat-tat-tat of Breda and 
Spandau machine-guns—streams of 
tracer bullets whined diagonally across 
our front, not more than twenty 
yards ahead. We must be getting 
near the first enemy positions. I 
asked the pace-checker on my right 
how many paces we had done; he 
grinned and said he had lost count, 
Then crump-crump-crump! a new, 
sharper note, this was something that 
affected us—mortar shells were landing 
right among us. I heard a man on 
my left say, “Oh, God,” and I saw 
him stagger and fall. The major was 
shouting again. I couldn’t hear what 
he said, but his company seemed to 
be already at grips with the enemy. 

At that moment I saw a single 
strand of wire ahead about breast 
high. I took a running jump at it 
and just cleared it. My sergeant, 
coming behind, started to climb over 
it, and immediately there was a 
blinding flash and a blast of air struck 
me on the back of the neck. I never 
saw that sergeant again. I remember 
wondering what instinct had made me 
jump that wire. Strange! I hadn’t 
been thinking of booby-traps! We 
had broken into a run now—why, I 
don’t know. Nobody had given any 
order. A corporal on my left was 
firing his Bren gun from the hip— 
I wondered if he was really firing at 
anything, then suddenly I saw a head 
and shoulders protruding from a hole 
in the ground. I had already passed 
it and had to turn half round. I fired 
my pistol three times and then ran 
on to catch up the line. 

The line had broken up _ into 
blobs of men all struggling together ; 
my faithful batman was still trotting 
along beside me. I wondered if 
he had been with me while I was 
shooting. My runner had disappeared, 
though; and then I saw some 
men in a trench ahead of me; they 
were standing up with their hands 
above their heads screaming something 
that sounded like “‘Mardray.” I 
remember thinking how dirty and 

AZ2 
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ill-fitting their uniforms were, and 
smiled at myself for bothering about 
that at this time. To my left 
and behind me some of the N.C.O.s 
were rounding up prisoners and kicking 
them into some sort of formation. I 
waved my pistol at the men in front 
with their hands up to sign them to 
join the others. In front of me a 
terrified Italian was running round 
and round with his hands above his 
head screaming at the top of his voice. 

The firing had died down and 
groups of men were collecting round 
me rather vaguely ; just then a man 
shouted and fired a single round. I 
afterwards learnt that one of the 
enemy in the trench had heaved 
himself up and was just going to 
fire into my back when my man saw 
him and shot him first. I didn’t 
realise what had happened at the time. 

Our orders were to consolidate 
for fifteen minutes before moving on. 
I suddenly wondered what had 
happened to Company Headquarters 
and my company commander. He 
and I were the only two officers, 
commander and second-in-command. 
We had agreed that he should bring 
up Company H.Q. and the reserve 
platoon behind while I led the forward 
platoons. I started to walk back, 
and at that moment the strange lull 
was abruptly ended by four shells 
exploding all round me. One covered 
me in sand, but I wasn’t hurt. I 
' found the company commander sitting 
on the ground trying to get through 
to Battalion H.Q. on the wireless. 
I gave him a quick report, but he 
was only half listening and still trying 
to get through. The commanding 
officer appeared from nowhere and 
asked him how things were going; 
the company commander replied and 
then turned to me. I told them we 
had taken the position and the men 
were lying resting and watching a 
few yards in front of the position. 
The commanding officer said, “ Good 
work,” and disappeared. The com- 
pany commander said, ‘‘ My God, you 
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have left some pretty sights behind 
you; what was it like? I haven't 
fired a shot yet.” I was quite sur. 
prised that he had seen the result of 
our fight; for I hadn’t realised that 
we had been still advancing while 
fighting, and had thought that the 
only positions had been those I had 
just left in front. I asked him to give 
me the reserve platoon, and I would 
detail the right forward platoon to 
drop into reserve. I realised that 
there were very few of them left. He 
agreed, and I went forward again. 

The stretcher-bearers were at work 
carrying the wounded to the battalion 
line of advance between the two for- 
ward companies. I remember reorgan- 
ising the forward platoons, but again 
don’t remember actually starting 
forward ; I just found myself on the 
move. I heard the other company’s 
piper starting to play just before we 
had bumped the enemy, and I wondered 
what had happened to our piper. I sent 
my new runner back to ask for him, 
but he never arrived, and the runner 
didn’t return either. Afterwards I 
learnt he was wounded on the way. 

All this time shells were landing 
among us, but suddenly there was 
@ new danger. I realised we were 
walking into our own barrage; shells 
were screaming above our heads and 
landing just in front of us. The 
platoon commander of the left platoon 
of the other company came across to 
me just at that moment and remarked, 
“We're going too fast; those are our 
shells, aren’t they?” I agreed, and 
he went over to the major, his company 
commander, and warned him. At 
first the latter wouldn’t agree to stop, 
but at that moment more shells of 
our own guns landed just in front, 
and we felt the blast. I went across 
and persuaded him that we were ahead 
of time. We agreed to stop. 

I pulled my men back a few yards 
to get completely out of the danger 
zone, and sent word back to my 
company commander asking him to 
come up closer. There was only 
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supposed to be fifty yards between 
forward platoons and Company H.Q., 
and I couldn’t see him. The runner 
reported that he couldn’t find either 
company commander or Company 
H.Q. or the reserve platoon. While 
my attention was on this, the other 
company had decided to advance 
again as the barrage had lifted. I 
didn’t see them go and they failed to 
warn me. I found myself out in the 
‘blue’ alone with about forty men. 
I went over to the left flank to find 
out what had happened to the regiment 
that was supposed to be there. ‘They 
weren’t there, and I learnt afterwards 
that they never got past the first 
minefield. 

My first feelings on realising that 
the company on my right had 
carried on without me was one of 
intense irritation, but when I dis- 
covered there was no one on my left 
either my anger turned to fear. For 
the first time that night I was afraid, 
a@ nauseating wave of terror went 
right through me as I realised I was 
quite alone with the remains of two 
platoons; my company commander 
and Company H.Q. had disappeared 
together with the wireless ; the ‘ pilot’ 
officer must have gone with the other 
company (we were sharing him). 
Instinct told me that I had gone 
too far to the left. All this time we 
had been steadily advancing again, 
and I started to swing to the right. 
I was still scared stiff, not at the 
shells that were exploding round us, 
but at the thought of being all alone, 
cut off from the battalion and even 
my Company H.Q. I was to find— 
and so was the battalion later—that 
the failure of the unit on my left to 
keep up was to cost us dearly. We 
came to another enemy position ; 
they surrendered without fighting, 
and we didn’t waste time mopping 
up—lI was so anxious to make contact 
with someone again. It appeared that 
many of the enemy at this position 
scuttled down the trenches to the left 
and remained in the gap, where the 
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unit on my left should have been, 
until we had passed, and then filtered 
back and shot up the reserve com- 
panies and Battalion H.Q. who were 
coming up behind. I was to be blamed 
for not finishing them off, but if I had 
attempted to chase them right across 
a battalion front I should have been 
hopelessly lost, while at the same time 
failing to secure my own objective. 

I was still feeling terribly afraid 
and lonely when I heard a_ shout 
behind, and up came a_ platoon 
of the reserve company under the 
second-in-command, and with them 
was the remains of my own Company 
H.Q. What a wave of relief swept 
over me! Immediately the fear van- 
ished. I had someone to discuss the 
position with. It appeared that a 
shell landed right among my Com- 
pany H.Q. just after I had left it, 
badly wounding the company com- 
mander and laying out the signals ; 
however, the reserve company’s platoon 
had a wireless with them, so we were 
all right. The platoon commander 
told me I was still too far to the left, 
and we wheeled half-right; soon we 
came to another enemy position, which 
we recognised as our final objective. 
The enemy put up a _ half-hearted 
fight here, but soon gave in; but most 
of them escaped to the left again, 
and again I didn’t consider it advisable 
to chase them with the few men I 
had left. We advanced a farther 
300 yards, and then started to dig in; 
there was still no sign of the other 
company, but I was quite convinced 
I was in the right place. I got through 
to Battalion H.Q. by wireless and 
reported myself in position. The 
officer who had joined me went off 
to reconnoitre, and returned shortly 
to say that the other forward com- 
pany was already dug in 200 
yards on our right. I felt elated by 
this news. It was almost dawn 
before we were finally dug in. We 
were left completely unmolested by 
the enemy, and our own and their 
artillery had stopped firing. Apart 
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from the occasional sounds of small 
arms fire well to our right, everything 
was very peaceful. After stand-to I 
posted sentries, and leaving my com- 
pany sergeant-major in charge settled 
into a trench with the two signallers 
of the reserve company’s platoon, and 
went to sleep. The officer commanding 
the reserve platoon dug in near me. 

I was wakened at 8.30 a.m. by my 
batman with some ‘ breakfast ’"—half 
a tin of bully, two biscuits, and a 
mug of water. I made out reports 
of casualties, and then crouching 
down gingerly made my way towards 
the position which had been pointed 
out to me as Battalion H.Q. Gradu- 
ally, as there was no sign of firing, 
I became more daring and ended 
by walking normally up to the 
trench which the commanding officer 
and adjutant were sharing. It 
was very small, and their legs 
were all mixed up together. Just 
at that moment a tank away on the 
right started firing, and the shells 


Ill, THE ATTACK IS 


About mid-day on Sunday, 25th 
October, the commanding officer called 
a conference; it was obvious to all 
that our position was precarious so 
long as the left flank remained exposed. 
It was decided that one reserve 
company should strike across the 
mouth of this gap and capture the 
original objective of the unit which 
had still failed to put in an appearance, 
thus bottling up an enemy element 
still left in the gap, and at the same 
time making contact with the unit 
which had gained its objective on the 
far side of the gap. 

The attack was to be made early in 
the afternoon, but was cancelled at 
the last moment in favour of a three- 
company night attack timed for 10 
p.m. that night. We returned to our 
company areas, and at this time the 
major who had led the company on 
my right was wounded by shrapnel. 
The loss of officers was already 
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whistled unpleasantly close by over 
my head. I hastily jumped into the 
trench, squatting precariously on the 
combined legs of the two occupants. 
I told the commanding officer the 
main events of the previous night 
and gave him the casualties, which 
were high. The adjutant offered 
me a swig of rum, and after he had 
pointed out where the ammunition 
dump was, I started back to the 
company, passing through the other 
forward company on the way and 
stopping a moment to compare notes. 
There was no sign of the enemy, 
though I was to learn later that they 
were less than 300 yards away. When 
I returned to my own trench, the 
signallers against all rules had switched 
on to the B.B.C., and we had the 
strange experience of hearing the folk 
at home being told that the “‘ Eighth 
Army had attacked, and the battle 
was progressing favourably and accord- 
ing to plan.” So ended the first phase 
of the battle of El Alamein. 


RENEWED. 


serious; the two original forward 
companies had two officers between 
them, myself and one captain trans- 
ferred from the right reserve company. 
This company had a company com- 
mander and one subaltern left; the 
fourth company had been split up. 
One platoon, the one that had joined 
me the previous night under the 
second-in-command, was still with me, 
the rest of the company which had 
been detailed to come up on the tanks 
had disappeared together with the 
tanks. I learnt later that they had 
been held up by an unexpectedly large 
and uncharted minefield. The total 
strength of the rifle companies 
available was not more than one 
hundred and fifty all ranks. Ouw 
senior N.C.O. casualties had _ been 
heavy also. 

We lay in our holes during the 
afternoon ; there was desultory shelling 
and mortar fire; some tanks came 
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up, and, moving forward to a rise 
in the ground ahead of us, lined up 
as if for a review, and we were further 
depressed by the sight of one after 
the other being potted off like the 
sitting ducks they were. In the late 
afternoon, while we were dozing in 
our holes, the enemy mortar fire 
suddenly grew in intensity and shells 
exploded all round us. At first I 
thought it was a prelude to the 
expected counter-attack, but soon we 
were amazed to see a company 
of another battalion advancing in 
extended line diagonally across our 
front, parallel to the main enemy 
positions. As they came level with 
us the enemy opened up with machine- 
guns to support their mortars, and 
bullets hissed angrily over our heads 
as we crouched in our holes, occasion- 
ally peeping gingerly over the top 
to watch this extraordinary and 
unexpected performance. I was to 
learn later that our own H.Q. were 
as mystified as we were. Two or 
three men of this advancing force 
fell close to our positions, and we 
crawled out to pull them into our 
holes) When they had advanced 
about two hundred yards beyond us, 
they went to earth and burrowed 
themselves in. We never saw them 
again, and to this day I do not know 
how they came to be there. 

The rest of the day passed unevent- 
fully, and at 9.30 P.M. we prepared to 
move to the start-line. Some rum had 
come up, but there was not enough 
for each man to get the regulation 
table-spoon swig. Most of the N.C.O.s 
and myself had to stand down. Just 
after we arrived at the start-line the 
two platoons of the missing company 
came up, and the platoon which 
had been with me left to rejoin its 
company. I had now only thirty-two 
men, @ company sergeant-major, two 
corporals, and myself. I was in the 
centre, with the two original reserve 
companies on each flank. It was 
brilliant moonlight, and we must 
have been seen by the enemy before 
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we started ; also the last-minute arrival 
of the last company, and the other 
reserve company being late on the 
start-line, caused a certain amount of 
noise and confusion, and before we 
started the enemy were firing at us. 

We started to advance. This time 
we had no artillery support, for the 
object had been to surprise the enemy. 
An officer in a reconnoitring car had 
reported earlier that the position was 
only Jightly held by frightened Italians 
who had tried to surrender to him, 
but as he was alone and under heavy 
shell-fire, he had been unable to stay 
to round them up. This was cheering 
news, and we advanced confidently. 
We had only gone a few yards when 
streams of machine-gun tracer bullets 
whistled across our front, intersecting 
at a point about a hundred yards 
directly ahead of us. The enemy 
were firing across our front on fixed 
lines ; some mortars added to our dis- 
comfort, but we pressed on. It was a 
strange feeling approaching the first 
almost continuous stream of machine- 
gun tracer, knowing that the next 
step would take us into it ; we crossed 
it with a few casualties, but looking 
to my flanks I discovered I was again 
alone, and the fear of the night before 
returned with the same sickening 
intensity. We could hear sounds of 
heavy firing and shouting on our left, 
and I guessed that the left-hand 
company had run into some enemy 
positions. There was no sign at all 
from the right-hand company. 

We continued to advance, and then 
ahead I saw barbed wire; breaking 
into a trot we jumped over and 
started to rush the positions we 
now saw clearly ahead. We saw 
German helmets, and I cursed that 
reconnoitring officer for his misleading 
information. A machine-gun opened 
up not more than fifteen yards half 
left from me. I saw the tracer bullets 
coming straight for me, and I could 
clearly see the heads and shoulders 
of the three men manning the gun. 
The next second I felt a violent blow 
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on my right thigh; L spun completely 
round, and, recovering my balance, 
carried on; after going a dozen 
paces my leg suddenly collapsed under 
me and [ fell forward. The men 
following, mistaking my involuntary 
action for intention, followed suit, and 
we lay there, about a dozen of us, not 
more than twenty yards from the 
enemy with bullets whistling over our 
heads. Although I found I couldn’t 
get up, I felt no pain, and raising 
myself on one arm I shouted for them 
to rush in at the bayonet point. 
They did not respond at once; I 
think they were waiting for me to 
get up, and there were no N.C.O.s left. 
Then a corporal from the reserve 
section doubled up to me and asked 
what was happening. Almost in- 
coherent with anger at the delay 
which was making our chances of 
taking the position less likely every 
moment, for the enemy were bound 
to realise soon how few there were of 
us, I shouted, ‘‘ Get in,” and for the 
first time I remember I swore at my 
men. The company sergeant-major 
came up at that moment, and at the 
same time something little short of a 
miracle happened. The enemy shouted 
to us, and we saw that they had their 
hands up. The men jumped up and 
rushed in, and I dragged myself after 
them. 

As I drew level with the machine- 
gun post three Germans jumped 
out and ran off as hard as they 
could. I had my pistol in my 
hand (I must have dropped my rifle 
when I fell). I fired four times and 
saw one pitch forward on his face. 
The men then returned for me and 
carried me into a deep dug-out and 
laid me on a bunk beside other 
wounded. The blankets were still 
warm from the bodies of the Germans 
who had been sleeping there. There 
was a tin of cold coffee on the floor, and 
a stretcher-bearer gave me a drink. 

The company sergeant-major came 
in and reported that they had rounded 
up prisoners, including one officer. 
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I asked him to help me out so that [ 
could supervise the defence and inter- 
view the officer prisoner. I knew I 
must get some information at once, 
for we were in a dangerous position. 
I learnt that they were an Austrian 
unit with German officers, and that 
they had been rushed up to relieve 
the Italians that evening after dusk, 
so the reconnoitring officer’s report 
was true after all. 

Just then I saw some of our 
own men, and recognised the com- 
pany sergeant-major of the right- 
hand company. He was going off 
at an angle beyond the position. 
I shouted to him to come over, but 
he shouted something I couldn’t hear 
and carried on; then I heard shouting 
on my left, and the left-hand company 
came rushing in. [ shouted for an 
officer; for I wanted to hand over 
quickly, as I was feeling very faint. 
A subaltern came over and rather 
indignantly asked me what I wanted, 
saying I was keeping him back from 
the fighting. I answered rather 
irritably that the fighting was all 
over and I wanted him to take over 
the defence for the inevitable counter- 
attack which I was expecting any 
moment. He still answered aggres- 
sively, ‘‘ Why the hell can’t you do 
it ? I have my one platoon to look 
after.” The German officer was still 
standing by, and [I felt furious that 
he should hear this stupid squabbling, 
and prayed he couldn’t understand 
English. I answered angrily, “I 
order you to take over at once, I am 
wounded.” He said, “Oh! Sorry, I 
didn’t realise.” He went off and I 
lay down again, but I wasn’t happy 
in this dug-out. I felt too closed in 
and wanted to know what was happen- 
ing, and if we were to be overrun in 
the expected counter-attack I wanted 
a chance to defend myself. I called 
to my batman, and he helped me out 
and dug me a shallow hole on the 
perimeter of a slight rise. He brought 
me a Bren gun and told me that the 
company commander of the left com- 
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pany was organising all-round defence, 
and there was no need to worry. I 
felt much happier with the gun, and 
fired a few rounds to make sure it 
was O.K. There was a good deal of 
movement going on on my right, but 
I couldn’t see anything. I heard 
what I thought was a carrier, and 
shortly after an N.C.O. who had gone 
out to reconnoitre on his own initiative 
came back to report that there were 
two enemy anti-tank guns about 
300 yards out, and he thought they 
were preparing to fire on us. [I told 
him to pass on this information to 
the left-hand company commander, 
who was now in charge; he did so, 
and returned shortly to say with 
disgust, “‘ He isn’t taking any action.” 
I was puzzled, but I knew this company 
commander was an excellent officer, and 
so presumed there was some reason. 
The counter-attack didn’t materi- 
alise, and later on I got two men to 
carry me farther into the perimeter, 
where they prepared a deep trench 
for me. Shortly after a ‘wounded 
German was brought in. I got the 
men to bring him up to my trench, 
and started to question him. He 
answered very listlessly ; told me he 
was an Austrian, he was too old for 
active fighting, and that the officers 
were all Germans and they didn’t 
get on with them. He kept asking 
when the doctor would be coming. 
The original plan was for Battalion 
H.Q. to move forward after us and 
come up when we had taken the 
position, so I told him quite cheerfully 
that we would both be safely in 
hospital before dawn. This cheered 
him up a lot, and he said he was 
glad he was out of it all. He told 
me he was a machine-gunner, and 
pointed to the post where I had seen 
the three men running out, and I 
remembered I had shot one. I asked 
him where he was wounded and he 
said, ‘‘In the back.” This struck 
me as a coincidence. Perhaps he was 
the very man that shot me and 
perhaps I had shot him, and now we 
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were talking together like 
strangers in a railway carriage. 
At this moment the enemy, who had 
obviously heard that we had captured 
the position, started mortaring us. 
It was deadly accurate and most 
uncomfortable. A trench nearby with 
some light casualties in it got a direct 
hit; it wasn’t a pleasant sight. The 
Austrian dragged himself into the 
other half of my trench; I didn’t 
stop him. We lay in silence together 
for a long time, and I think I dozed 
off; at any rate I suddenly realised he 
was speaking to me again. ‘‘ Wenn 
kommt der Arzt ?”’ he almost whined. 
I answered rather impatiently, ‘“ Oh, 
he'll be here soon.” Then he said 
something I couldn’t understand, but 
he pointed at my drill shorts, and I 
realised that they were soaked in 
blood. He stretched across, obviously 
in considerable pain, and I tried to 
stop him, but he insisted. Apparently 
the bullet had gone through the 
fleshy part of the thigh, coming out 
at the other side, and when the 
stretcher-bearer had hastily bandaged 
me he had placed the field-dressing 
on the place where the bullet had 
entered, whereas, of course, it was 
bleeding from the place of exit. With 
great difficulty the Austrian bandaged 
it again, using his own field-dressing. 
I felt rather guilty for having spoken 
so abruptly to him, and when he had 
finished I did my best to dress his 
wound. It was a bullet wound right 
between the shoulder-blades, and the 
bullet was still in. It was hardly 
bleeding at all, and there was little 
I could do. I gave him my haversack 
as a pillow, and he was pathetically 
grateful. I asked him if he was 
married, and he immediately started 
to fumble in his tunic pocket and 
brought out the inevitable family 
photo. His ‘frau’ was a _ typical 
Austrian hausfrau type; there were 
three children, a girl of about twelve, 
a boy of perhaps ten, dressed in local 
costume, and a little girl of three 
or four. I duly admired them, and 


polite 
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asked him what he did in civilian life. 
I thought it was a good thing for both 
of us to talk about things that would 
keep our minds off our present situa- 
tion. He chattered on, occasionally 
stopping for a deep breath, which 
appeared to give him considerable 
pain. I found it very difficult 
to follow him, because he had a 
broad Austrian accent, and ‘ swished ’ 
his ‘chs’ and ran words into each 
other. He appeared to be a cotton 
worker from Linz; he had been called 
up about a year ago for home defence 
work, for he was thirty-seven, then 
suddenly a month ago he was drafted 
out to Benghazi with some very young 
Austrian boys. He was quite sure a 
mistake had been made, but nobody 
would listen to him; he had been 
made an orderly and had only arrived 
at the front with a draft’ of reinforce- 
ments the day before. He had been 
detailed to a machine-gun crew that 
afternoon, and had only been in 
position two hours before we arrived. 
He had never fired a machine-gun 
before that night. 

I thought to myself how interest- 
ing this information would be to 
the Higher Command, and made a 
mental note to report it as soon as 
I reached hospital. Hospital! what 
a thought! clean beds, regular meals, 
ample water, sleep, peace from this 
infernal noise—would I ever get there ? 
A wave of terror swept over me; 
supposing I was killed before they 
got me out—Oh God, don’t let that 
happen. I quickly switched my mind 
back to the Austrian and almost 
shouted at him, ‘“‘Do you ski?” He 
said ‘‘ Yes,” and we talked ski-ing 
for the next five minutes. Suddenly 
I felt very tired. 

The dawn was just breaking, and 
I thought to myself, ‘Well, I am 
excused stand-to this morning.” I 
must have slept for three hours. I 
had dreadful dreams, and woke 
to find the sun was glaring down 
on me in its full intensity. It 
was very silent. I was perspiring all 
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over; my mouth was horribly dry 
and had a dreadful taste. I felt for 
my water - bottle. I remembered [I 
had unstrapped it to give the Austrian 
a drink. It was only half full, but I 
knew I had my reserve bottle in my 
haversack under the Austrian’s head. 
Then in horror I remembered that I 
had taken it out the night before 
while in the dug-out to give a wounded 
man a drink. Had I put it back ? 
I couldn’t remember. It was a pity 
to disturb the Austrian when he was 
sleeping so peacefully; but was he 
sleeping? I looked at him again; 
his skin was all drawn in and he was 
deathly white. Had he died in the 
night ? I stretched over and felt his 
pulse; it was beating weakly. He 
stirred and murmured, ‘*‘ Wenn kommt 
der Arzt?”’ I replied, “ Bald,” and 
he sighed and went to sleep again. 
I carefully pulled the haversack from 
under his head and substituted my 
army pullover which I had taken off. 
He stirred, but didn’t wake up. I 
feverishly opened the haversack—my 
worst fears were realised! I had left 
my reserve bottle in the dug-out. I 
shook my issue bottle; it was less 
than half full. I drank very slowly, 
and then fillmg my mouth, washed it 
out, spitting the water back into my 
bottle. I didn’t feel like eating; I 
had a packet of hard biscuits and my 
emergency ration. 

It was quiet, and I raised myself 
to the level of the trench and looked 
over. I could see two helmets pro- 
truding from a trench about thirty 
yards away. I called out, realising 
for the first time how painful my 
wound was now. Someone came 
doubling over to me after the second 
shout; it was my batman. I asked 
him what was happening, why hadn’t 
the doctor and Battalion H.Q. come. 
Had he any water? He left me his 
bottle and said he would collect my 
reserve one after he had gone over 
to the company commander to find 
out what was happening. He was a 
long time away, but finally returned 
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with my bottle and a tin of German 
cold coffee. I drank it down greedily ; 
he lay beside my trench and told me 
that the company commander was 
trying to get through to the Battalion 
H.Q. Apparently we were cut off 
and surrounded. He passed on a 
warning that the company com- 
mander was arranging for our artillery 
to break up a German concentration 
not far from our position; it would 
be dangerously close shooting. A 
sniper started firing at him at this 
moment, and I told him to scram 
for his trench. He got there safely, 
but left his bottle behind. 

Mortar shells started landing all 
around me; the Germans were watch- 
ing our every movement, and had 
jumped to the conclusion that my 
trench was the H.Q. Twice I was 
covered in sand, and once a red-hot 
piece of metal landed on my chest. The 
Austrian stirred uneasily and woke up. 
He started to raise himself by placing 
his hands over the edge of the trench ; 
there was an ear-splitting explosion. 
At first I thought our trench had 
been blown in. I looked carefully 
over the side; there was a huge 
crater less than five yards from the 
Austrian’s end of the trench. Then 
I looked at the Austrian; he was 
lying half propped up against the 
trench looking curiously at the remains 
of his left hand; it had been partially 
blown away. I was nearly sick, but 
hastily tore my shirt and bound it 
tightly round the stump. He thanked 
me weakly and closed his eyes. His 
breathing was heavy and laboured, 
the poor devil was dying. I thought 
of his wife and children, of our talks 
about Austria, how damned stupid 
the whole thing was. First he shoots 
me, then I shoot him, then we talk 
together as friends and share a trench 
where he is further wounded by his 
own side. Why were we fighting each 
other? Did it make sense? Then 
I thought of the massacres in Poland, 
France, Belgium. Yes, I suppose it 
was necessary. ‘“ Wenn kommt der 
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Arzt ?”’ he interrupted my thoughts. 
Mechanically I replied, ‘“ Bald!” 
Almost petulently he murmured, 
“Bald! Bald! immer bald.’ He 
stirred again, and, opening his 
eyes, murmured, ‘‘ Wasser bitte.” 
Damn him, I thought—what was 
the use of giving my precious water 
to a dying man, and an enemy 
at that. I was angry. Damn him, 
hadn’t he the sense to see that he 
was dying, and it would be just a 
waste of my precious water? but I 
leant over and held it to his mouth. 
He gulped it down, and when I tried 
to take it from him he struggled with 
me, hitting out with the stump of his 
bandaged hand. I felt guilty, but I 
forced it away from him; already he 
had drunk a quarter of a bottle. 

As I moved back to my own end of 
the trench a bullet whistled past my 
head. That damned sniper was still 
watching. Our guns opened up now ; 
the shells landed right among us. I 
hoped the wireless was still working, 
and the company commander would 
get through in time; another salvo— 
just beyond us this time. I wondered 
how it would all end. I didn’t really 
care much now. The subaltern I had 
argued with that night came doubling 
over towards me. I called out and he 
shouted back, making a joke about the 
position of my wound. “I’m off to 
bring in our carriers; they are lost 
over there.” He passed on—a bullet 
whistled after him. God, how strong 
the sun was ! 

There was the sound of explosions 
in the direction he had gone ; grenades, 
I thought. I heard a faint shout, 
“Up the »’ and then silence. He 
never came back. His grave was found 
near Tobruk a few months later. He 
must have died in German hands. 

The day dragged on, the shooting 
had died down, but it suddenly broke 
out again; but this time it was the 
sharp crack of tank guns. I appeared 
to be almost under their muzzles. A 
tank rumbled into view, one of ours— 
I shouted, but it was hopeless. The 
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next moment it went partially over a 
trench in which some wounded, our 
own and Germans, were lying. I 
sank back into the trench. A little 
later an armoured car came up. I 
shouted, and this time the officer 
inside heard me. He got out and 
doubled over to me. I shouted a 
warning to him about the sniper ; 
he reached me and lay down beside 
my trench. He was amazed to find 
us there; they had no idea we were 
there. Apparently we were in the 
middle of a tank battle. I told him 
we had a lot of wounded. Could he 
do anything to get us out? He said 
he would report it at once on his 
return to his H.Q. 


It was now early evening. The 
Austrian was lying peaceful, still 
breathing, but blood was _ oozing 


out of his mouth. I think I slept 
again; I was getting light-headed. 
I finished the second weater-bottle ; 
my thirst was more painful than 
the wound. [ still had my batman’s 
half-full bottle, but I couldn’t use 
that; he would want it. Another 
two hours passed, and then suddenly 
I realised there were people round 
the trench. I can’t remember how 
many, but the company commander 
was there and a doctor, not our own. 
He was wearing a forage cap, and I 
thought what a risk he was taking. 
He was very cool and cheery. “ Hold 
out your arm,” he said, and he injected 
me with morphia. I asked him to 
give some to the Austrian. He 
stabbed him, but he scarcely stirred, 
and murmured, ‘Der Arzt ist 
gekommen.”’ 

The doctor asked where the others 
were, and I pointed out the trenches 
I knew, and called for my batman 
to guide him. Never have I seen 
such cool disregard for personal safety 
as that man showed. I don’t know 
who he was; _ he strolled from 
trench to trench completely ignoring 
the bullets and mortar shells which 
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were hotting up again, his forage cap 
stuck at a cheeky angle. Finally he 
returned to my trench unscathed. 
They held a hasty conference. I 
couldn’t follow much, but I gathered 
that they were going to try and get 
the wounded out after dark. The 
Germans concentrated their mortars 
with increasing fury on my trench 
and the little party, which broke up 
hastily. I had an uncomfortable ten 
minutes, but I wasn’t really caring 
at this stage. I had such a wonderful 
peaceful feeling. I must have fallen 
asleep again; for the next’ thing I 
remember it was quite dark and men 
were carrying away the Austrian, who 
was apparently still alive. They 
came back for me and pushed me on 
to the front of a 15-cwt. truck. 

Soon we started off, bumping across 
the rough ground; one or two of the 
men inside groaned. I felt quite 
peaceful, and had no pain. From 
time to time I had a feeling of anxiety 
in case I was going to be cheated out 
of my hospital bed at the last moment 
by a mine or a shell, but on the whole 
I was quite content to leave it to the 
driver. 

We soon arrived at an advanced 
dressing station. I had another injec- 
tion here, but after a quick glance 
at my bandage they left the wound 
alone. The last I saw of my Austrian 
he was lying on a raised stretcher 
having a blood transfusion. I wonder 
if he lived. I still have his papers. 

I was placed in an ambulance, 
which was sheer luxury after the 
bumping of the truck, and soon we 
arrived at a big New Zealand casualty 
clearing station. They were frantically 
busy here, and when I assured them 
that I wasn’t bleeding they just put 
another label round my neck and 
packed me back into another ambu- 
lance. From this I was transferred 
to a hospital train, and eventually 
landed at a South African base hospital 
in Egypt. 


(To be continued.) 
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AT EGO’S EXPENSE. 


BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


‘* By rights,” said big Maggie M‘Gee, 
conscience - stricken, ‘“‘I should be 
donatin’ to the poker game upstairs.”’ 
But he repressed his charitable impulse 
and remained with us, little guessing 
that in doing so he gambled with 
forces trickier than he knew—as 
unaccountable as self. 

We were dawdling over sandwiches 
and coffee in the Palace Café, which, 
better known in Prongbuck as ‘ The 
Chink’s,’ served chiefly as a club for 
men. A regular smoker was on, this 
being Saturday night, and Sandy Foo 
juggled loaded trays in an air thick 
with banter and the usual male 
gossip. Farmers, pitchforking into 
raisin -and-pumpkin pie, were still 
busy threshing; while our hockey 
team brilliantly won games of the 
coming season. But talk inevitably 
shifted to hunting. For duck-shooting 
was barely past, river and marsh 
freezing, and now, with the first snows 
of winter clothing the prairie, coyote 
pelts were prime. 

That very afternoon, our first hunt 
of the season, the red whippet-grey- 
hounds of red Maggie M‘Gee had 
snapped up two coyotes, and Great- 
uncle Cyrus began bragging as ardently 
as if the dogs were his own—those of 
his cherished memories. He looked 
like an old greyhound himself, Uncle 
Cy, all angles, face streamlined by 
his pointed white beard. Half blind 
he might be, but still keen for the 
chase. 

‘““We put that first coyote out of 
wolf willows back of M‘Leod’s,’’ he 
sang out, apparently for Mark Spencer’s 
ear. ‘* An old dodger—at first glance I 
knew he’d go like a bullet... .”” 

All groups stopped their minor 
conversations to listen. Our doctor 
commanded respect. At least as 
one who from under his thin cloak of 


dignity pulled a lot of entertaining 
tricks. 

Aware of his audience, Uncle Cy 
set out to make today’s runs and 
kills even more thrilling than fact. 
He magnified, if possible, the speed 
and fighting prowess of those trim 
sisters, Jenny, Jerry, and Gyp. He 
praised Maggie’s cunning in jockeying 
the second coyote away from Spring 
Valley to get a good start, and slyly 
he gave credit to big Clarry the killer, 
that lumbering staghound out of 
which Maggie had so craftily traded 
Ego Edgewater. 

Actually Clarry had not seen action 
this day, and I savvied the drift of 
Uncle Cy’s talk. He aimed to get a 
rise out of young Ego Edgewater. 
The whole crowd knew it too; and 
Ego, looming large and bland behind 
a fat cigar at the next table to ours, 
was the indirect object of their 
attention. 

Everyone knew Ego was jealous of 
M‘Gee’s success as a hunter—and 
perhaps as a farmer as well. Of course 
we in turn were all a bit jealous of 
this pompous city-bred young man 
who had fallen heir to his Shylock 
grandsire’s thousand acres; but what 
robbed Ego of sympathy when his 
efforts at farming proved merely 
extravagant were his flashy clothes 
and know-all air. Would Ego ever 
stoop to take advice? So it was a 
huge joke when the greenhorn’s hounds 
never caught a thing. Especially 
because Ego never failed to claim 
double the number of coyotes caught 
by M‘Gee! 

Observe, then, the game. Great- 
uncle Cyrus having made the most of 
today’s double kill, big Maggie nodded 
his red head towards the next table 
and queried politely, ‘‘ You had your 
dogs out yet, Farmer ?”’ 
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The crowd pricked expectantly ; now 
for a hot one! 

*“Was out today. No luck,’’ Ego 
reported with stunning honesty. 

Modestly he tapped the ashes from 
his fat cigar into a coffee cup. “‘ But 
Thursday and Friday I knocked over 
five. Mighty nice pelts, too. All 
prime. At least three will grade 
silvery and silky.’ Surely he had 
been studying the fur lists. 

**Moses!’’ Maggie roared 
** Five coyotes in two days! 
Edgewater! His snail-hounds!”’ 

But now Uncle Cy winked at Mark 
Spencer, who pressed for details of 
the runs, and Ego expanded largely. 
His cigar grew cold as he indulged 
us with such an exposition of his 
hunting methods that no one could 
fail to be impressed—by his ignorance 
of a wily game. 

I turned to observe M‘Gee. A 
vast contempt for Ego usually height- 
ened his enjoyment of such immodest 
unveilings ; but now I received a bit 
of a shock. Gaping yawns barely 
succeeded in covering a mounting 
frown of irritation. Maggie had, 
after all, been pretty chesty about 
our day’s work. 

**Ah well,’ he cut in at length, 
““maybe one of these years your 
dogs will catch a coyote in spite of 
you, Ego. Like that volunteer crop 
of oats what raised itself on your 
summer fallow.” 

There was a startling silence all 
round. Maggie’s shot was so unex- 
pected. When he played a game he 
could usually be trusted to play it to 
the end. Great-uncle Cy’s tufted 
brows shot up and Maggie’s face 
coloured as swiftly ; furious at himself 
for letting Ego get his goat in such 
fashion. 

As for Ego, his bland face was a 
study. For a bare instant he resembled 
a pricked balloon. Then he summoned 
a magnificent scorn, set the dead 
cigar between his teeth, and sneered, 
** Jealous ?”’ 

Jealous ! A sudden burst of laughter 


later. 
Ego 
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shook the Palace Café. The crowd 
simply let go and roared. For either 
M‘Gee or Ego could accept their 
laughter as in his own favour. But 
as Mark Spencer stepped in to fill the 
breach with his own special topic, 
moose-hunting, I noted that the butt 
of Ego’s cigar had become badly 
frayed, and the stubble of M‘Gee’s 
whiskers still bristled redly. I half 
expected repercussions, though none 
so immediate or far-reaching in 
effect. 

Mark Spencer was now vividly 
recalling to his former moose-hunting 
partners, Len Higgs, the lawyer, and 
that lover of the bush, Ole Olsen, their 
seasonal adventures. He was the 
vehement sort of Englishman, our 
hawk-nosed drover, and Mark’s arms 
never gestured more eloquently; a 
certain gleam in his eye betokened 
open season on big game commenced 
November fifteenth, little more than 
a week hence. But that gleam in 
Mark’s keen eye held a double meaning ; 
for Len Higgs and Ole Olsen were 
unable to accompany him on his 
annual hunt, and all his talk was 
propaganda aimed at possible recruits. 

Noticeably passing up Ego, who 
had accompanied him on a previous 
trip, Mark set his sights for M‘Gee. 

“Sorry, Mark,’’ said Maggie, and 
perhaps he was; for he and Mark 
held each other in highest esteem— 
the mutual respect for a cagy dealer 
in live stock—and Mark had never 
failed to besiege Maggie with pleas 
to share his northern holiday. Maggie’s 
excuses were shopworn from annual 
repetition. He was no mere raiser of 
wheat, idle in winter, he said. Right 
now he had fifty hogs and as many 
young Herefords to round out for the 
market. There was feed to cut, straw 
to haul, the winter’s wood supply 
waiting a buzz-saw—so much he could 
never trust to a hired man. But, 
what more truly shocked him, leave 
home just when coyote-hunting was 
at its best ! 

‘“Why, Ego’d have ’em all caught 
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by the time I got back,’ Maggie 
wound up. 

Ego squirmed, but Mark was not 
to be diverted. As convincingly as 
if he sought to deal off a spavined horse, 
he attempted to overcome M‘Gee’s 
arguments. He even sneered at 
coyotes as unworthy game, extolling 


those monarchs of the wild, bull 
moose. 

‘‘Bah, moose haven’t got the 
brains !’? Maggie scoffed. ‘‘ And two 
weeks away at this time, Mark! 
Why, my dogs’d hate me. And 


disappoint old Doc O’Connor? He 
always hunts with me, you know. 
Young Spud, too.” 

Mark flashed his keen bargaining 
eye upon us. ‘“‘ Why, I see they’re 
just aching to come along. Aren’t you, 
boys ?”’ 

“Hmm Uncle Cy tapped his 
long skeleton fingers together, pretend- 
ing to consider the matter. ‘* Well, 
I’ve done crazier things.” 

Few could imagine what—at his 
age, seventy-five, and near blind, 
drive three hundred miles north to 
hunt moose! I barely tasted my own 
thrill at the suggestion. 

‘**Doe couldn’t leave his patients,” 
Maggie dismissed us. ‘‘ Spud’s still at 
school.”’ 

‘*Bound by the chains of duty.” 
Uncle Cyrus stroked his silver goatee. 
‘“No; the hell we are! I could call 
in an assistant. Some young sprout. 
It’s high time I had a holiday from 
home, and I haven’t tackled big game 
—legally—since last open deer season 
in this valley. That was back in ’04. 
As for Spud, he only failed half his 
matric last year and isn’t very busy at 
school.” 

My heart stopped, then hammered 
terrifically. You never knew Uncle 
Cy. Perhaps he really meant it! 
For he would never admit his age or 
his failing eyes. And he did mean it. 
Maggie’s scoffing, like Mark’s argu- 
ments in his case, served only as a 
stiffener of purpose. 

Maggie was worried. 





He really 
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took his guardianship of Uncle Cy 
(in the matter of hunting) seriously. 

“Well, you can have it. I can’t 
see any sport in shootin’ targets 
bigger’n barn doors. I might’s well 
go plug a steer down in the pasture and 
save goin’ north.”’ 

**Oh yeah!’’ Ego Edgewater had 
been waiting revenge. ‘‘ You could 
just go out and knock down a moose 
any morning for breakfast—to hear 
you tell it!” 

M‘Gee, blaming himself for having 
sealed Uncle Cy’s mind and _ still 
rankled by his previous faux pas, 
was in ill mood to be charged in turn 
with empty boasting. 

** You weren’t no Boone to moose- 
huntin’ yourself, Bilgewater !”’ 

‘**Maybe not, but I'll bet anything 
you like, M‘Gee, that you can’t get 
a moose in your first week of hunting.”’ 

Maggie bit his lip. No doubt his 
protective attitude towards Uncle Cy 
forced his hand ; but so far as Prong- 
buck ever knew his answer was made 
solely to save face. 

“Tl take you—for a 
dollars.”’ 

** A hundred!” Ego had not even 
dreamed of acceptance. 

**That,’’ Maggie stated grimly, 
“should cover expenses. Eh, Mark ? 
And I reckon I'll get some pleasure 
out of such a holiday after all—when 
it’s at Ego’s expense.”’ 


hundred 


More than ever Maggie was furious 
at himself for being caught off guard. 
He hated that bet, made in public, 
which would seem on a par with Ego’s 
baseless brags. Despite his fame as a 
sniper, he knew nothing, and cared 
less, about moose. 

**Man, you’re getting a real break,” 
I overheard Mark Spencer « confide. 
““Who’s going to fill out those extra 
two licences ?”’ 

Who, indeed! I was heartened by 
Maggie’s lukewarm response. 

*“Qne moose’ll satisfy me, Mark— 
and more—if it weren’t that I’d seem 
as full of wind as Edgewater.” 
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All week he was far too busy pre- 
paring the farm for his absence to 
take time off for a coyote hunt, and 


when we met in the dark pre-dawn of 


13th November Maggie glumly con- 
fessed, ‘‘God, boys, I just couldn’t 
face them hounds to say good-bye. 
They’re that mad for a hunt!”’ But 
then he laughed at himself and joined 
our venturesome mood. 

I rode with Mark Spencer in his 
cattle truck, which had received its 
annual scouring and was loaded with 
camping gear. Great-uncle Cyrus, 
bulky in coonskin coat and sundry 
garments, rode with M‘Gee. (He 
had been offering bets regarding his 
own success, and gleefully made much 
of having no takers.) I pumped Mark 
endlessly for tips on hunting big game 
as the whitened prairie flowed past. 
As yet, drifting snow was little menace 
to our progress; our only anxiety 
concerned the return journey. All 
day we drove northward. By nightfall 
we reached Nipawin and sought a 
hotel. 

In the morning we swung north-east, 
now in bush country, paralleling the 
mighty Saskatchewan River. Before 
long partially cleared land of new home- 
steaders gave place to vistas of fire- 
scorched timber with interspersing 
walls of green. Snow was much 
deeper here, and it was fifty miles to 
an abandoned trapper’s cabin which 
Mark annually claimed for his own, 
but the snow was packed by cater- 
pillar tractors hauling sled-trains to 
distant lumber camps. A full eighty 
miles this tenuous trail reached into 
the wilderness, Mark said, and hundreds 
of hunters would be scattered along 
its length. Still,-the numerous tracks 
of moose and deer crossing the road 
would seem to offer hopes for all. 

Thrill after thrill of monotonous 
bush; then, rounding yet another 
bend, we were suddenly confronted 
by a barrier—a light pole with a 
makeshift sign suspended: ‘ Report 
to game warden.’ But even as we 
halted a khaki-clad figure emerged 
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from a cabin set about sixty yards 
back and silhouetted against a sweep 
of the frozen river. 

*'That’s Morrison,’ Mark told me. 
*“He checks up on everybody going 
in. A good guy; not too strict. I 
know him. Hell, no, that _ isn’t 
Morrison !”’ 

The man in the rather military 
uniform of Saskatchewan’s new Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources was small, 
dark, and wiry. A Frenchman, one 
knew, the minute he spoke. We 
produced our licences, while Mark 
amiably inquired about Morrison and 
asked the other’s name. 

“‘T am Narcisse La Touche.’ Very 
primly spoken. ‘‘ Morrison mak’ too 
many friends for dis job.’’ La Touche 
eyed me darkly. ‘‘ You—yow are old 
enough for dis big-game licence ! ”’ 

**T’m_ sixteen,’ I declared. But 
the warden was very sceptical, for I 
was disgustingly small; and Mark, 
still amiable, referred him to Maggie 
and Great-uncle Cyrus who came up 
from the car behind. 

“Old enough!” Maggie bristled. 
He had a prejudice against Frenchmen 
which allowed few exceptions—and 
certainly not one in official capacity 
acting officiously. ‘‘ Well, I guess Doc 
here can prove it.”’ 

“* Sure,’’ Uncle Cyrus affirmed. ‘I 
was there when he foaled. Back in 
"15, I remember. Bumper crops all 
round and Spud’s dad off to war just 
after seeding.” 

** Foaled ?’’ the Frenchman queried. 

Uncle Cy laughed and broke into 
French to explain. At which La 
Touche seemed to thaw immediately, 
and there was a gratifying exchange 
of pleasantry which mocked at the 
superficiality of my high school French. 
But suddenly a puzzled frown crossed 
the warden’s face, and he broke into 
argument. 

**'What’s it all about ?”’ big Maggie 
demanded. While he likewise had no 
love for the English, he approved of 
their tongue. 

** Dis gentleman ask where I leeve— 
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where I leeve! As if he cannot see 
my house dere in de bush, not sixty 
pace from de trail! And I say if 
hees eyes are dat bad he’s better not 
*unting.”’ 

*“Nothing wrong with old Doc 
O’Connor’s eyes.” Maggie was hasty 
in defence, for Uncle Cy’s vision was 
a touchy subject. We always aided 
the tricks whereby he professed normal 
sight. 

** My bad French,’’ Uncle apologised. 
‘“‘T meant to ask if you live back here 
all the time.”’ 

““Yes?”? La Touche remained 
sceptical and put a quick test. ‘‘ Den 
tell me, Dr O’Connor, what do you 
see to de right of my cabin ?”’ 

**Them husky dogs ?’’ Maggie cut 


in. ‘‘Or your privy? Look here, 
what is this, anyway? Doc’s free, 
white, and twenty-one, ain’t he? 


You’ve seen his game licence; what 
more do you want ?”’ 

‘““Bad eyes mak’ danger in de 
bush. For de man himself; for 
odders,’’ La Touche explained. ‘ But 
I have no wish to quarrel wid dis old 
gentleman—and wid de boy I ’ave no 
quarrel.”’ 

** What’s it all about, then ?”’ 

““Game ’ogs. I am keep my eye 
peeled for game ’ogs.’’ The warden’s 
black eyes snapped at M‘Gee. 

** Game ’ogs ?”’ 

‘** Yes, what’s spoil sport for odders 
is men not content wid one moose. 
Morrison lose his job because he wink 
at extras taken out by his friends. 
But maybe you two” (nodding at 
Maggie and Mark) “play safe by 
’aving some extra licence along ?”’ 
The Frenchman’s nod now made dupes 
of Uncle Cyrus and me. 

‘* Oh, so that’s it!’’ M‘Gee bridled. 
“T’m a game hog. A game hog!”’ 
Then he threw back his head and 
roared with laughter. ‘‘ A game hog— 
and I never seen a live moose in me 
life !”’ 

La Touche flushed as if this merri- 
ment were personally derisive. But 
Maggie, though no longer actively 
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hostile, made no attempt to mollify 
him. That he left to Great-uncle 
Cyrus with his French, and to Mark, 
who presented cigars. 

** Just as well to keep on the good 
side of a game warden,’ Mark said 
later. 

*“Rats!’’ Maggie replied. ‘“‘I got 
no need to toady to one of them snipes.”’ 


Mark’s cabin, perhaps ten miles 
farther on, huddled beneath tall spruce 
and black poplars beside Squaw Creek. 
Windows, bashed in by bears, we 
hurriedly patched with celluloid ; 
bunks were mattressed with pine- 
needles, while a cross-cut saw soon 
provided such wood as to delight 
prairie hearts. Before nightfall we 
were as snug as could be, and my ‘22 
had accounted for enough stupid 
partridges to round out a_ hearty 
meal. 

Moose-tracks were plentiful along 
the bank of the creek, and Mark, 
hitting a new pitch of excitement, 
entertained his novices with endless 
lore and advice. 

*“Now don’t get so excited you 
fail to look for horns. You may be 
tracking a bull, but put up a cow just 
the same.”’ 

**Do you find them together at this 
time of year ?”’ 

“Well, it’s funny,’ Mark said. 
**Moose are fairly chummy critters. 
You might come on half a dozen. 
Sometimes there’ll be bulls with cows 
and calves. But now that rutting 
season is past it may be all bulls 
holding out in a gang, where only a 
month ago any two of ’em would have 
fought to a finish.” 

** What about getting lost ?”’ 

“You can’t get lost here. South 
you'll run into fairly open muskeg ; 
north is the big river. The moose 
don’t like muskeg, and will only head 
out there, now it’s frozen, after a good 
deal of shooting. They’re close to 
hand right now.” 

He mapped a loose plan for the 
next day’s hunt, and we sought our 
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beds. Breakfast was over, and we 
prepared for action with the dawn’s 
first light. Ghostly we looked against 
the snow, garbed in white—for safety’s 
sake and in accordance with the law. 

Mark struck off westward, alone; 
Maggie eastward; each seeking his 
own chances along the gradual steppes 
of the great river’s bank. I was to 
accompany Uncle Cy—as if too young 
to be trusted alone! But he needed 
my eyes, and to give him a chance we 
were advised to keep to the road, 
paralleling Maggie’s course, and inter- 
cept any game he might scare up. 
As it was unlikely that moose would 
head out across open, burnt-over 
ground, we were to dally at several 
necks of green timber ; then push on. 
About three miles from camp we 
should have our best chance, at a 
spot where the road came close to the 
river. Here was a gully that served 
as a natural runway, and M‘Gee well 
might put a moose right past Uncle 
Cy’s nose. It would have to be, of 
course, for thirty or forty yards was 
his limited range of vision. 

We reached our rendezvous well 
ahead of schedule. Crossing the gully 
was a little bridge, and there we 
waited. We spoke in stage whispers 
and shuffled our moccasined feet to 
keep warm. 

Suddenly our straining ears were 
shocked by the sound of an approach- 
ing motor. The cars of in-coming 
hunters had passed us _ previously, 
but this one might seriously wreck 
our hopes. Then to our chagrin the 
car drew up beside us. 

“Hello, dere! I did not reco’nise 
you.” The man was La Touche. 

And now, while my whole soul cried 
out against a prolonged conversation, 
he indulged in just that. Though he 
learned the reason of our vigil, the 
warden dallied, detailing just how 
busy he was at this time. I had not 
yet learned a woodman’s philosophy. 
As for Uncle Cy, I could have slapped 
him when he lapsed into French ; this 
might continue all day. 
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Bam! The terrible crash of a high- 
power rifle shattered the surrounding 
cold silence of the woods. An instant 
later we placed it as coming from 
the foot of the gully. Then two more 
shots in quick succession. Later, 
another. 

** Sounds like Maggie’s doing a tall 
lot of missing,’’ Uncle Cyrus remarked 
coolly. ‘* Better get set.”’ 

Followed long moments of tense 
expectancy. My rifle bounced in my 
hands. Buck fever! What had been 
Mark’s advice? ‘“‘ Just pretend you 
ain’t much interested.”’ 

But nothing happened—for some 
time—and we will go back to follow 
M‘Gee. 


He had kept within sight of the 
river, working along one of its broad, 
terraced steppes. A foot of snow 
underfoot hushed his movement and 
retarded his speed; but he moved 
slowly, purposely, acquainting himself 
with the weird shapes of windfalls 
and the curious play of light and 
shade on big trees and old stumps 
which tricked him into seeing game 
everywhere. Then he struck dense 
frost-brittle hazel brush, and _ noisily 
breasted through this natural cover 
for moose. No hope of a shot here, 
anyway, but he might scare up some- 
thing towards old Doc. 

Patches of fire-killed timber he 
traversed more quickly. Fresh tracks 
of moose he passed over: their 
makers might be endless miles away, 
and this was to be but a chance sweep 
of the river-bank. A fruitless one, 
apparently; for finally above the 
tops of green timber he saw where 
shortened steppes merged into one 
abrupt bank. 

It was then that Maggie saw his first 
moose. 

Young spruce grew thickly here, 
branched right to the ground, and 
Maggie came quite suddenly on the 
great black beast, standing belly-deep 
in hazel brush, facing straight on, 
angular brown muzzle lifted, a fine 
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sweep of antlers laid back on hump 
shoulders as he sniffed at the still air. 

“Ye gods,’ Maggie exclaimed when 
relating it. ‘‘ There he was, not fifty 
yards off, glommin’ at me like a bull 
in me barnyard. Just like I tells 
Mark back home, I might’s well go 
plug a steer down in the pasture. 
Sport! This isn’t my idea of sport. 

““* Well, Ego, let’s get this dirty 
business over with,’ I says, an’ was 
squeezin’ on the trigger with a dead 
bead on his shoulder when his big 
head swings sideways, and I let drive 
even as he lit out. 

‘“As he disappeared behind them 
thick spruce I was thinkin’, ‘ Did 
that hazel brush shy off my bullet ? 
Or did T not git him dead to rights ?’ 
Then I heard the devil of a crash and 
figured I had. But no! Next instant 
he appeared farther on at the foot of 
the steep river-bank. This time he 
was going almost straight away. I 
let him have two; fast. Then he 
was gone again in the bush, and for 
a second time I heard a crash—as if 
he went down. 

“IT just stood there, wondering 
whether or not I should head straight 
for that bull, for Mark said better let 
a wounded beast lie for a while, when 
suddenly he appears again! This 
time angling up and acrost that steep 
bank. And there, right out in the 
clear, he stops and looks back, askin’ 
for more. 

‘“** An’ these critters are supposed to 
have brains !’ 

‘Honest, I was flabbergasted. For 
that bull didn’t look at all hurt, and 
I got first a pretty low estimation of 
myself, then more respect for this 
bush as tricky shooting-ground. Still, 
he looked as big as a barn door close 
up—even at a hundred yards—and 
for sake of a sporting chance I was 
shifting up to try taking him back of 
the ear, when Ego come up behind 
and says distinct as you please, ‘Oh 
yeah! Big shot, M‘Gee, eh?’ So I 
just slaps a mustard plaster to his 
chest before he could hightail again. 
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“Well, damn Ego, anyway, I 
couldn’t miss. The poor brute just 
stumbles a few paces, then drops and 
slithers downhill till stopped by a 
tree. At which I was stunned meself. 
Moses, not three miles from home the 
first morning and I’d bagged me 
moose ! ”’ 

Now, if Maggie was astounded by 
his sudden success, what would you 
expect when, on going forward through 
those dense evergreens, he came on a 
second dead moose? Just where, 
after his second shot, he fancied he had 
heard the beast crash to earth. 

A sudden suspicion, one M‘Gee 
could scarcely entertain—yet did— 
impelled him to turn and explore 
that lane through the trees where he 
had fired two running shots. Here 
great smears of gore on the snow 
greeted his eye, and there, perhaps 
forty paces away—and exactly from 
whence he recalled hearing that second 
crash—lay a third bull moose ! 

Weakly, Maggie backed up against 
a tree. He shook his head, dis- 
believing his eyes. What matter if 
Mark had said bulls were quite likely 


to be found palling together? This 
was utterly incredible. 

Maggie laughed abruptly. ‘‘ Three 
up on you, Ego. Three!’’ But his 


mirth was slight ; his sense of triumph 
was slim as he surveyed the third great 
form sprawled before him. 
““Three of ’em in three minutes. 
God! And they call this sport!” 
He had never been so disgusted in 
his life. 


When M‘Gee’s shots failed to send 
game our way, Great-uncle Cyrus 
and I skirted the rim of the gully to 
look over the scene of action. La 
Touche, with friendly curiosity, accom- 
panied us the short distance. 

‘Hello!’ I called, peering vainly 
down over these Christmas-card spruce, 
and Maggie’s answering hello returned 
like an echo. Then, “ Any luck ?” 

*“ Any luck !’’ came like a double 
echo. “Any luck! Bad luck for 
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you an’ Doc, I’m afraid. I got a ** Well, I don’ know.”” The warden 
moose for each of you. Three. But cleaned his pipe, filled it, lit it— 


cheer up ; we'll get back home to hunt 
better game jist that much sooner ! ”’ 

“One for each of us! Three!” 
I was too dazed to remember the 
game warden’s presence. 

““'T’ree!’’ La Touche whistled. A 
little knot of muscle set grimly back 
of his jaw. I recalled his distaste for 
M‘Gee. 

““He’s_ kidding,” Great-uncle Cy 
reassured. ‘‘ You know Maggie.” 

But the game warden did not, and 
he chanced wasting more time by 
investigating. You had best imagine 
the expression on big Maggie’s red 
face when he looked up from bleeding 
a kill. 

“So! De man who nevair saw a 
moose before in hees life!’’ La Touche 
was acid. ‘‘ What did I say about 
game ’ogs?”’ 

M‘Gee somehow failed to laugh this 
time. Even his normal insouciance 
was strangely lacking as he explained 
what might prove a very expensive 
mistake. Very expensive. 

La Touche remained grim, even 
when Maggie placed us where he fired 
his shots, and by taking the course 
he believed had been that of a single 
moose, demonstrated just how he had 
been fooled. 

“Dat looks very well w’en you ac’ 
de moose ; but w’at about de difference 
of ’orn? De first is big bull wid big 
spread of antler—twelve-point, fine ; 
de second is young feller—w’at you 
call spiker—wid no more ’orn dan a 
steer; while de las’ bull is a seven- 
point.” 

“* Well,” Maggie confessed, ‘‘ I never 
looked for horns the second time I 
shot. I never dreamed of a second 
animal; I was too busy pumpin’ 
lead. And when J see the third up 
on the hill I did think his horns a 
bit shrunk; but I figured on first 
sight of a moose I’d exaggerated him 
a bit tome. Sothere you are. Believe 
it or not.’? Obviously he expected no 
mercy from La Touche. 


pondering. ‘‘I am suspicious about 
game ’og from de start, an’ I should 
"ave you up in court. But I see it 
could be a mistake. But you don’ 
get away wid it—not quite. I’m 
confiscate dose las’ two bulls.” 

**Confiscate *em!”’’ Maggie’s ex- 
clamation was sheer relief. Unfor- 
tunately his nature did not allow him 
to embrace the Frenchman. “‘ O.K..,”’ 
he grunted. ‘ But what do you want 
em for ?”’ 

La Touche flushed—as if accused of 
illegal traffic in meat. ‘‘I don’t want 
"em. It’s for de government. For 
government institution. For de 
asylum. For de little orphan. When 
cow moose is shot by mistake and 
de hunter report to me I tak’ de meat 
an’ give new permit for shoot de bull. 
Dis is unusual case. Maybe I got no 
right. Maybe I’m too _ sof’—like 
Morrison, maybe. My job is to stop 
game ’ogs, an’ w’at I should do I 
should confiscate all t’ree bull an’ your 
licence too.”” 

La Touche’s attempt to impress 
M‘Gee with his leniency signally failed. 
Nothing so roused his ire as to be called 
a bad sport. 

** Damn it all,’ he burst out, ‘‘ you 
don’t need to doubt my word! I’m 
no game hog! I don’t call this stupid 
business sport, and as for meat—hell, 
you’re welcome to confiscate the whole 
kit and boodle.”’ 

La Touche laughed rather insolently. 
** Better not say w’at you don’ mean 
now—or I don’ believe anyt’ing you 
say.” 

**T do mean it.” 
beau geste final. 

““Good. I take you up.” 

** All I ask,’’ Maggie stipulated, “‘ is 
the head of that first big bull to take 
home. I made a bet with a guy back 
there, an’ need proof I got my moose.”’ 

This favour the warden was ready to 
grant. 

““Go on, Maggie.” Uncle Cyrus 
objected. “Do you think Ego’ll 


M‘Gee made his 
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believe your word—with only a head 
to show !”’ 

‘It’s your word Ego bound himself 
to accept,’’ Maggie reminded. ‘* And 
a head’s proof enough.” He was 
certain. ‘“‘So go ahead, warden, and 
help yourself to a lot of tough meat. 
You and your little orphans.” 

“Me! Help myself!’’ La Touche 
laughed. He knocked out his pipe 
on the hard tip of a moose antler. 
“No, my friend, w’en de moose is 
shot by mistake de hunter must deliver 
de dressed meat to de warden’s office. 
It is de law.” 

‘* What !”’ 

“Tt is de law.’ La Touche laughed 
again; but those last words were in 
no wise softened by his laughter as he 
chose them as a cue for exit. 


Nor can you appreciate the laughter 
of La Touche unless you have 
attempted to skin a twelve-hundred- 
pound moose lying in the snow—not 
to mention dragging out the vast 
creature’s vast giblets, and then 
cutting up the meat into shapes not 
too awkward for packing. And, while 
we were no more than a quarter of a 
mile from the road, a very steep climb 
confronted the man who packed out 
that meat. 

‘“Well now,’ Great-uncle Cyrus 
declared in disgust, “‘I shouldn’t so 
much mind lending you a hand with 
all this butchering, Maggie, if it 
wasn’t for that crazy bull-headed 
gesture of throwing your moose in the 
warden’s face !”’ 

He forgot, apparently, that his 
lengthy conversation was responsible 
for our having La Touche at our heels— 
without which we would have had all 
three! And presently Uncle Cy, 
having snitched a liver and heart, 
heartlessly departed for the cabin. 
If Mark returned for lunch, Uncle 
Cy promised, he would send us pro- 
fessional aid. ‘‘ But a surgeon must 
retain the delicate touch.”’ 

“You buzz along, too,” Maggie 
grunted viciously at me as he struggled 
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to turn the second moose over, having 
skinned one side. ‘‘ This isn’t your 
funeral, Spud. Go get a moose of 
your own to play with.” 

But grimly I stuck out that long 
day of butchery, doing my feeble best. 
Mark failed to put in an appearance, 
and I shall always suspect he shared 
Uncle Cyrus’ idea of a joke; for at 
some point during the day Mark had 
returned to the cabin with a young 
buck deer (‘ camp meat ’) and departed 
again in search of moose. 

“IT never dreamed you were so 


wild about orphans, Maggie. Such 
charity !”’ 
Mark chuckled over this jibe 


repeatedly as we wolfed our evening 
meal and as we crawled wearily into 
our bunks. Then he lay back and 
roared. And next day Maggie violently 
refused all help as he departed with 
the truck to deliver his load of meat to 
the warden. 

The temperature rose steeply; the 
snow became almost slushy by noon, 
even in deep timber; I pictured 
Maggie slipping and slithering up and 
down that steep bank, sweating under 
pack after pack of moose meat. A 


- dawn-to-dark job. 


That night he drank a whole bottle 
of Jamaica rum, neat, and soberly 
played solitaire. No one dared speak 
to him, much less mention orphans. 

In the morning he was as much as 
possible his normal self again; yet 
with a strange change of heart. While 
no one ever expected him to turn 
homeward in disgust, it would not 
have been surprising had he refused 
to hunt, considering his attitude 
towards this sport. But he donned 
hunter’s white, loaded his rifle, and 
at Mark’s question said he would 
take a chance on the warden catching 
him ; he’d fill out all our licences for 
us and get us home in jig-time. 

But as we stepped out into the 
snow that morning we found it hard 
crusted from yesterday’s thaw. Our 
footsteps were no longer muffled. 
Crunch — crunch — crunch ! Game 
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heard that noisy approach long before 
sight, and while a moose may not 
run at first report of a rifle, confusing 
it with the sharp cracking of frost in 
trees, he takes warning all too soon at 
the sound of approaching feet. 

- Time after time that week we heard 
fleeing game, and only too often knew 
we had barely missed sight of bulls ; 
the loud clash of their antlers against 
dense young poplars was unmistakable 
as they raced off through deep cover. 

The common practice of tracking a 
beast proved hopeless. We organised 
our hunts, taking turns at likely points 
of ambush while the others beat 
through dense -hazels. But no luck. 
All week we prayed for a snow that 
would lend us stealth—which more 
than ever we would need since our 
game was now thoroughly wild. There 
could be no repetition of such easy 
killing as was Maggie’s on opening 
day. He admitted it was not all so 
simple. 

Yet there came another red-letter 
day. 

In swampy ground back of Squaw 
Creek Great-uncle Cyrus and I 
blundered into cyclone timber—a 
tangled mass of fire-scorched poles 
blown down and uprooted. And 
one immense root, upholding a mass 
of mossy earth, formed a cavern which 
particularly commanded attention. 

‘“‘Funny,’’ commented Uncle Cy, 
** all the frost crystals decorating these 


windfalls. Heat breathing up from 
the earth below, no doubt; but one 
would almost suppose...’ He struck 
a match and peered in. ‘‘ Mphh— 


too many stringy roots to see much. 
Get a chunk of birch bark for a torch, 
Spud.” 

Having obeyed his command, I 
found myself alone with a sputtering 
flame, squinting into a root-hung 
cave that contained a disappointing, 
but surprising, accumulation of dead 
leaves. Very surprising. For sud- 
denly the rubble surged to life and the 
brown snout of a black bear thrust 
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forward! My torch dropped into his 
nest as I lit out. 

Tangled poles of the cyclone timber 
soon stopped.me. And nothing here 
to climb. Only then I remembered 
my rifle; and, after that, Uncle Cy. 

Behind my back his rifle spoke. 
And what sort would I be, behind 
his back, to give further details now ? 
Not for anything would I discredit 
what became his magnificent story 
of a charging bear. Still, it was a 
goodly bear, well fattened for hiberna- 
tion and with the glossiest of black 
pelts. A beautiful rug it was to make 
for Great-uncle Cy’s office-surgery, 
covering the worn old Axminster. He 
positively gloated. 

Needlessly cruel it seems to mention 
that bear and Uncle Cy’s triumph; 
for he certainly rubbed it into Maggie 
and Mark as we set about our home- 
ward journey. His insults added to 
Nature’s injury: the very snow we 
had prayed for, when it came, never 
ceased falling—heavily—till we broke 
camp and headed south, fearing wind- 
drift on the prairie roads. 


Now, mocking at Mark, who had 
counted on bagging more than his 
limit, was the empty box of his truck, 
which had never before failed to 
return well loaded. No Christmas-gift 
cuts of moose meat for his butcher-shop 
customers this year! No; but a yet 
more hollow mockery was the big 
moose head which Uncle Cyrus insisted 
on taking home. For M‘Gee would 
have none of it! 

** Do what you like with it, so long 
as you don’t say I shot it,’’ Maggie 
stipulated. ‘“‘When I said a head 
was enough proof to win me bet I 
naturally figured on Mark knocking 
down enough game to make a good 
showing when we landed back in 
Prongbuck.”’ (It had always been the 
custom of Mark’s party to parade 
their trophies on Main “treet.) ‘‘ But 
who'll believe our story when we have 
never a pound of meat to show ? Who 
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wouldn’t say I jist bought that head 
off some trapper or homesteader ? 
Certainly not Ego.” 

Uncle Cy was indignant. ‘“‘ He’s 
committed to take my word—and, by 
Godfrey, he will !”’ 

‘He won't; and I say Ego don’t 
git the chance to put up a squawk,” 
Maggie stated flatly. “‘ITll let my 
hundred dollars go down the drain 
and be called a flop as a hunter before 
Ego gits to chargin’ us with a dirty 
deal. But mostly I don’t aim to have 
anybody class me with that bag of 
wind.” 

We protested ; but Maggie was firm. 

Appalled, we counted the cost of 
such pride. What, lose the wager 
that was to defray his holiday expenses, 
these heightened in his case through 
hiring an extra man for the farm! 
And when a loss of three weeks of 
the best coyote hunting meant at least 
ten pelts—another hundred dollars ! 
In the light of such figures we could 
not fail to be impressed by his stand. 
As Maggie pledged us to silence I felt 
our standard of honour must be held 
as high asshis own. 

Strange, then, when on the Saturday 
night following our return I met with 
questions in the Palace Café that 
proved Maggie’s secret had not been 
kept ! 

My flustered denials that he had 
shot three moose, yet proposed to 
forfeit his bet, only served to convince 
the incredulous, and I feared to meet 
up with the big red-headed rancher. 
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But when he arrived, rather late, he 
appeared quite unflustered. And then 
I had no chance to warn him. For his 
entry immediately called Ego Edge- 
water to action, triumphantly demand- 
ing the wager money which had been 
held for them by Sandy Foo. 

Ego, smirking broadly, held up 
Maggie’s cheque. ‘‘ Never give a 
sucker an even break,”’ he jibed. ‘‘ Just 
the same, this strikes me as no better 
than accepting charity. And I hear 
you’re the great one for charity, 
M‘Gee—especially when it comes to 
orphans.”’ 

Maggie started. A titter ran through 
the crowd. 

** Well,’ Ego loudly pursued, “I 
kind of dote on kids myself, and 
what I’m going to do is send this 
cheque to the Provincial Orphans’ 
Home. Yes, sir. A hundred bucks 
should provide a pretty fair lot of 
treat for them poor moose-fed kiddies 
this Christmas. What say, M‘Gee?”’ 

Maggie—well, Maggie had nothing 
to say. His gaping jaws clamped 
grimly shut. Then he attempted to 
stare Great-uncle Cy into blushing. 
For anyone would readily guess whose 
brain had conceived Ego Edgewater’s 
gesture. And a beaw geste it was, 
surely, to top that of M‘Gee’s! 

But Uncle Cy did not blush. He 
simply stroked his silver goatee and 
appeared greatly puzzled over the 
roars of laughter which, echoing and 
re - echoing, almost threatened the 
structure of the Palace Café. 
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VIEUX JEU: OR HOMER RE-READ. 


BY SIR EVELYN HOWELL, K.C.IE., C.S.1L., I.C.S. 


“ILLE ego qui quondam ”’’—once 
I used to write to you ‘“ From the 
Outposts,”’ but now my wanderings are 
circumscribed ; of late all too much 
so. For last July I had a bad fall 
from my bicycle on to a hard tarmac 
road and broke my thigh. I have 
had to lie up in consequence for many 
weeks, and among other diversions 
I have sought to beguile my enforced 
leisure by reading Homer over again. 

I am in no sense a _ classical 
scholar, but I began to learn Latin 
when I was seven and Greek when I 
was ten. For the next twelve years 
or so of my life the study of these 
two languages was my chief mental 
preoccupation. They interested me, 
and I liked them. So I read a good 
deal of them, and read it carefully. 
What a man learns at that age he 
does not forget. True, I cannot now 
read Plato with my feet on the fender. 
Indeed I never yet met anyone who 
could. Plato is not that kind of man. 
But I have all my life been able to 
take down any of the easier authors, 
Greek or Roman, and read him with 
scarcely more trouble than if he had 
written in English. The Odyssey 
has always been one of my favourites, 
and, I suppose, I have accompanied 
its hero on his travels and his home- 
coming not less than a dozen times, 
- and been just as much thrilled with 
it every time. On the Iliad I have 
not so often ventured. It is a more 
formidable proposition. As it stands, 
it is a manifest hotch-potch, and the 
component parts are of very unequal 
merit. It contains some of the finest 
poetry in all literature, but much of it 
is undeniably dull. 

Modern critics are satisfied that the 
apparent unity to which the Iliad 
has been reduced is only superficial, 
and are confident that they can strip 
off layer after layer of superincumbent 
material and devour them separ- 
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ately, like the leaves of an artichoke, 
Naturally, in a field where so many 
have laboured, where so much rests 
upon conjecture, and where the ultimate 
authority can be nothing but indi- 
vidual taste and discernment, many 
different theories have been advanced, 
and many diverse arrangements pro- 
posed. But there seems to be general 
agreement that, in accordance with 
the statement of purpose made in 
the opening lines, the core of the 
matter—the fond d’artichaud—is a 
poem of not more than three or four 
thousand lines, about a quarter of the 
whole now current, which deals with 
and confines itself to the wrath of 
Achilles and its consequences. This 
poem the critics call the Ménis (Wrath). 
By cutting out three-quarters of the 
whole they must, of course, lose much 
that is admittedly first-rate and much 
that has been regarded as typically 
Homeric. But it is not’ all loss. 
They also get rid of a number of 
interludes and repetitions, which sadly 
delay the action, and they are enabled 
to jettison not a few inconsistencies and 
absurdities that are better away. 

Let us have a look at this Ménis 
and see what sort of an artist has 
been at work. As a sample we may 
select the opening, because that is 
perhaps less likely to have been 
tampered with by those who came 
after than later portions, because it 
seems to be highly characteristic and 
because of its extraordinary merit. 
A majestic rapidity is its most marked 
quality, and after a stately exordium 
it plunges in medias res, assuming 
on the part of the reader or listener, 
whichever he was, a good deal of 
a priori knowledge. We may perhaps 


do the same. And so to business. 

A raiding party of the Achzans, 
who are encamped before Troy, has, 
Achilles, 
number of 


under the leadership of 
stormed and sacked a 
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adjacent towns, among them Chryse, 
where there is a famous shrine sacred 
to Apollo. The spoil has been divided ; 
to every man, or at least to every 
leader, a damsel or two, besides other 
booty. The division has been made 
by the warriors of the host, sitting 
as @ prize-court. ‘To Agamemnon, 
the Eisenhower of the day, they have 
awarded Chryseis, daughter to the 
priest of Apollo, the god whose arrows 
strike at long range. To Achilles, in 
recognition of his personal prowess, 
the prime qualification of a Homeric 
leader, they have given an equal or 
almost equal prize, the maiden Briseis, 
skilled in all womanly accomplish- 
ments, tall and beautiful. The priest, 
Chryseis’ father, is represented as an 
eminently reasonable and business-like 
person. He comes to the ships, drawn 
up in front of the camp, a venerable 
figure with a swathe of dedicated wool 
entwined about his priestly wand or 
sceptre, itself described, like so many 
other things in divine or heroic use, 
as made of gold, and he brings with 
him a very valuable ransom. He is 
heard in open forum. ‘“ May the 
gods grant you,” he says, “to sack 
the city of Priam and return home 
in prosperity. But would you release 
my daughter and receive this her 
ransom, out of respect to Apollo, son 
of Zeus, who smites at a distance ?” 
All others are for reverencing the 
priest and accepting his offer. But 
Agamemnon, as always unreasonable 
and petulant, not only refuses flatly 
to give up the girl, but breaks out into 
unseemly threats of violence. Since 
he is supreme commander his decision 
is not questioned, and the priest thus 
uworthily dismissed walks away in 
angry silence by the shore of the 
sounding sea. 

As he goes he prays to his divine 
master for vengeance, and his prayer 
is promptly answered. Apollo darts 
down from Olympus and begins shoot- 
ing his arrows first at the mules and 
dogs in the camp and then at the 
men. For nine days the slaughter 
goes on and the funeral pyres burn 
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thick. On the tenth day Achilles is 
inspired by Hera, always tender 
towards the Achzans, to summon the 
assembly. He does so, and moves 
that appropriate steps be taken to 
find out how the anger of Apollo 
may be assuaged. The seer Calchas, 
whose business it is to know such 
things, rises to answer. But first he 
secures @ promise from Achilles of 
protection. This given, he speaks 
out boldly, and lays the blame on 
Agamemnon. Chryseis must be sent 
back, he says, and amends made for 
the indignities heaped upon her father. 
Agamemnon rises, his eyes shining 
like fire with anger, chides the seer, 
and says that he will only surrender 
Chryseis if he is given an equivalent. 
Achilles replies that all booty already 
taken has been properly divided, and 
the division cannot be made over 
again. But if Agamemnon will comply, 
the Achzans will make it up to him 
threefold or fourfold after they have 
taken Troy, should the gods vouchsafe 
success to them in their great enterprise. 

Agamemnon remains intractable ; 
either the host must be put under. 
contribution and give him full satis- 
faction at once, or he will come 
himself and take away the special 
prize of Achilles or some other leader. 
Meanwhile a ship shall be launched, 
Chryseis and a hecatomb of atonement 
put on board, and a wise commander 
appointed—“* Ajax, or Idomeneus or 
the goodly Odysseus, or thou thyself, 
son of Peleus (i.e., Achilles himself), 
most outrageous of men ’’—to sail to 
Chryse and propitiate the angry god. 
Stung by this most undeserved epithet, 
Achilles in his turn now begins to 
lose his temper and grows angrier 
as he speaks. He lays bare the im- 
memorial grievance of the regimental 
officer, who does all the work and faces 
all the danger, while Agamemnon, 
like the gilded staff in the last war, 
sits at ease at headquarters and takes 
far more than his due when there is 
anything to be taken. Achilles has 
had enough of it. He has no personal 
grievance against the Trojans nor any 
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interest in the family affairs of the 
sons of Atreus. He does not care 
whether Helen is restored to Agamem- 
non’s brother or not. He is off home 
with his Myrmidons. Let Agamemnon 
take Troy without them, if he can. 

Of course he does not really mean 
this threat, but anger makes men 
speak wild and whirling words, and 
threat provokes threat in reply. To 
this Achilles does not answer. He 
half thinks of drawing his sword and 
killmg Agamemnon then and there. 
But before the weapon is fully out of 
its sheath, Athene, sent by Hera, is 
standing by his side, visible to him 
alone of all present. She holds him 
back by his auburn hair. Achilles 
is filled with awe, but by no means 
quelled. He asks her why she has 
come, and roundly declares his inten- 
tion of killing Agamemnon. “I have 
come to stay your fury,” she says, 
“if you will be obedient. Hold 
back from strife, but cast in his 
teeth with words how the matter 
will end. I promise you that hereafter 
you shall receive again threefold in 
payment for these insults.” Achilles 
is not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision, and he thrusts the half-drawn 
sword back into its sheath. Athene 
returns whence she came, and Achilles 
makes a very bitter speech in which 
he refers with satisfaction to the day 
when the Achzans shall yearn for his 
help, and in vain. At the end of his 
outburst he flings down the sceptre, 
which is handed to each speaker in 
turn, and resumes his seat. The 
aged Nestor then rises. In a voice 
sweeter than honey he tries to soothe 
the disputants, and offers some good 
advice to both sides—to no purpose. 
They are too angry to listen to reason. 
The assembly is dissolved. Achilles 
with Patroclus and his Myrmidons 
returns to his own quarters, and 
Agamemnon sets about the launch of 
a ship. He selects a crew of twenty 
men, embarks Chryseis and the animals 
for sacrifice, and sends them off under 
the command of Odysseus. No sooner 
is the ship on its way than a ritual 
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purification of the camp is ordered 
and carried out, and another hecatomb 
of bulls and goats is offered. This 
done, he sends his two heralds to 
Achilles to demand the surrender of 
Briseis. They go reluctantly and in 
dread, but are received with perfect 
courtesy. They are not even required 
to state the purpose of their journey, 
Their request is anticipated, and 
Patroclus, ever gentle and_ kindly, 
is bidden to pack the lady off. Unwill- 
ingly she goes with the heralds, and no 
sooner is she gone than Achilles makes 
his way to the margin of the ‘ wine-dark’ 
sea and there standing with outstretched 
hands he gives utterance to a prayer, 
brief, touching, and dignified. 

On reaching manhood Achilles had 
been given the privilege of choosing his 
own destiny. He was offered either a 
long life, uneventful and without re- 
nown, or a short life filled with glory. 
He had unhesitatingly chosen the latter. 
But now, it seems, though his span is to 
be short, he is nevertheless to put up 
with public humiliation. The prayer 
is addressed to his mother, the silver- 
footed Thetis, a goddess of the sea. 
In an instant she is by his side, and 
he pours out to her the whole story. 
He begs her to go to Zeus, the supreme 
god, on whose gratitude she has 
special claims, and, if she can, secure 
from him a promise to aid the Trojans 
and let the Achzans learn by heavy 
and repeated losses what they owe 
to the perversity and covetousness of 
their supreme commander. Thetis 
readily consents, but warns him that for 
twelve days nothing is likely to happen, 
because Zeus and the other gods went 
the day before to the world’s end to 
feast upon a banquet prepared for them 
by the Ethiopians, who live there. 

Here the action breaks off and there 
follow about sixty lines which, mainly 
on account of a supposed discrepancy 
as to the whereabouts of the gods, 
some scholars have regarded as an 
interpolation. A less sophisticated 
person, like myself, would perhaps 
not notice this, but would be aware 
of ragged ends, if the events dealt 
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with in the suspected passage were 
left unrecorded. It tells of the voyage 
of the ship to Chryse, the restoration 
of Chryseis to her father, the per- 
formance of the sacrifice, the placation 
of Apollo, with whom his priest 
intercedes, and the staying of the 
pestilence. After sacrifice and prayer 
the envoys regale themselves with 
feast and wine and song and dance 
until the going down of the sun. 
Then they sleep soundly on the shore 
beside the cables of their ship. In the 
morning Apollo, despite his preference 
for the other side, sends them a 
fair wind, and they sail back whence 
they came. On reaching camp they 
draw up their ship on to the foreshore 
and disperse to their billets. 

Then we return to Achilles, who 
has not stirred beyond his own 
encampment. He has not been to 
the assembly or to the field, but 
sits eating out his heart with impatience 
while the days pass. He longs for 
the battle and the shouting. On the 
twelth morning, as soon as the gods 
are back upon Olympus, Thetis is 
there. With considerable difficulty 
she extorts the necessary promise 
from the father of gods and men, 
and he confirms his undertaking with 
a majestic gesture, the description of 
which is said to have inspired Pheidias 
with the conception of his famous 
statue. Her object achieved, Thetis 
departs to her own place under the sea. 

All this occupies about 500 lines, 
and even in a bald translated summary 
the author’s merits are, I trust, still 
discernible. In the original he sweeps 
along with a strength, speed, and 
sureness which can only be described 
as superb. But it is clear that con- 
siderations of ‘space necessitate a 
different treatment on my part of 
what remains to be told. Indeed, as I 
have some comments to offer which, 
I hope, may be of more interest than 
a second helping of potted narrative, 
I propose to skip the long story 
which leads up to the setting of fire 
to the Achzan ships and the reappear- 
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ance of Achilles, and to deal with some 
other features of the Ménis instead. 
First, then, the gods and their 
relations with mankind. They dwell 
upon Olympus, which is a mountain, 
not heaven. From here they can 
apparently see and hear all that is 
going on. Indeed they are aware of 
it beforehand, because it has all been 
decided by fate, though this pre- 
determination is somehow not alto- 
gether final. The gods are exempt 
from death and have eternal vigour 
and beauty, and such measure of 
youth as is appropriate to their 
status. Zeus, Hera, and Poseidon are 
obviously conceived as of middle age. 
The rest are young. All have tremen- 
dous powers, but surprisingly definite 
limitations. Zeus, for example, is 
kept awake by anxiety, like any 
householder, and wondering how to 
keep his promise to Thetis by giving 
temporary success to the Trojans 
without incurring the resentment of 
his wife, who hates them. To get a 
better view of the battles of the 
plain before Troy by which this result 
is to be brought about, he drives in 
his chariot from Mount Olympus to 
Mount Ida, and there takes up his 
stance. One can almost picture him 
with a shooting stick and his lunch 
and field-glasses! Apollo, too, for 
all his stock epithet usually translated 
‘far-darting,’ has to go down to the 
Achzan camp or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood before he can start shooting 
the arrows that cause the plague. 
When the angry chieftains are on 
the point of coming to blows in the 
assembly, Hera is instantaneously 
aware of it, and her emissary, Athene, 
is on the spot before a sword can be 
drawn. But once there, Athene has 
recourse to physical means, and holds 
back the enraged Achilles by his hair ! 
The contrast is so startling as to call 
for explanation, and a possible explana- 
tion readily suggests itself. Scenes 
from the cycle of Troy were the 
constant subject of pictorial repre- 
sentation on wine-jars and the like. 
B 
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The poet and his audience were no 
doubt familiar with such things. It 
was quite natural for the painter to 
show the exercise of divine influence 
as @ physical act, and the poet was 
probably half-consciously describing 
something that he had often seen. 
The Grecian urn gives us a key to more 
than one Homeric problem. 

The three middle-aged deities do 
not, in the Ménis, themselves come 
down upon earth and mingle in 
human affairs. They send the young 
folk, who also go for their own 
ends. The heavenly host are not 
all of one mind, and in the great 
quarrel between the Achzans and the 
Trojans have mostly taken sides. 
Zeus, as becomes the supreme lord, 
is more or less impartial. He is 
kind - hearted and pities mankind. 
Strangely enough, he seems to have 
the power to _ reverse the _pre- 
determinations of fate, but is very 
nervous of using it, and actually 
never does so. He only talks about 
it. He makes the suggestion twice, 
once when Sarpedon, one of his own 
sons, is about to be slain by Patroclus, 
and again when Achilles is about to 
slay Hector. The first passage may 
not be part of the original Ménis. 
The second certainly is. On each 
occasion he is sharply taken up, in 
the case of Sarpedon, by Hera, who 
naturally is not fond of her husband’s 
bastards. The other time it is Athene 
who remonstrates. The two goddesses 
hold identical language, their lines 
being repeated word for word. They 
ring very naturally in the ears of 
almost any pater familias. ‘‘ What,” 
says each lady in turn, “‘ what do you 
say ? A mere mortal man, long ago 
doomed by fate, do you wish to 
reverse this and set him free from 
dismal death ? Do it; but we other 
gods do not all agree.” Zeus, of 
course, climbs down at once each 
time. Infirm of purpose, Lady Mac- 
beth would call him, and, I think, 
deservedly, but he has some rudiments 
of a conscience and is entitled to some 
respect. Poseidon, the sea-god, cuts 
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no great figure in the Iliad, but is 
mildly anti-Trojan. So, as we have 
seen, are Hera and Athene, very 
strongly. Why they are so does not, 
I think, appear. For the judgment 
of Paris is not mentioned in the 
Ménis, and may be a later invention. 
On the Trojan side are ranged Apollo, 
Aphrodite, and Ares, the war-god, 
who is of Thracian origin. The two 
last-mentioned are very contemptible 
creatures. Athene is the least un- 
attractive of the deities. She is the 
embodiment of the rational faculty, 
and, though cast in female form, as 
nearly sexless as a worker bee. Unlike 
the others, she is chaste, and, though 
not free from personal vanity and 
self-seeking and spite, is often swayed 
by creditable motives and attracted 
by estimable qualities. Yet even 
she in the last great act of the drama 
stoops to play what we should call a 
dirty trick on Hector. Hector is 
standing alone before the gates of 
the city awaiting the onslaught of 
Achilles, whom he knows to be vastly 
his superior in strength and _ skill. 
Hector has half a mind to retire within 
the ramparts, as his aged father and 
mother, standing above, have implored 
him to do. To prevent this, Athene 
suddenly appears in the guise of his 
favourite and most trusted brother. 
She suggests a plan of joint attack, 
and when Hector is committed to it, 
disappears. After he has fallen she 
is quite unashamed and _ exultant 
about it—an intellectual triumph 
worthy of the Germans ! 

After the gods come the heroes, 
most of whom claim divine descent, 
and battle, which is their chief business 
in life and in which the gods play so 
large a part. In general, the fortunes 
of war depend upon the will of Zeus, 
who sways the scale in favour of one 
side or the other. Within this general 
limitation the decisive factor is the 
presence or absence of one or more of 
a small number of named and noted 
heroes, each of whom is_ usually 
accompanied by an invisible deity. 
Against these the rank and file can 
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do nothing. They are as minnows 
in the presence of a pike. Sometimes 
a whole string of them are named. 
They are given resounding names 
and endowed with all sorts of fine 
attributes. But, as ‘the ‘Spectator’ 
long ago remarked, they are only 
brought in to be knocked on the 
head. The otherwise incredible 
superiority of the favoured -few is 
achieved in various ways. Sometimes 
the hero has divine armour, or weapons, 
or horses, to draw his chariot. For 
the Homeric heroes never fight on 
horseback nor, indeed, bestride a horse 
at all. Sometimes the hero’s spirits 
are sustained or elated by the inspira- 
tion of his divine protector, while 
the adversary is depressed. Not 
uncommonly a javelin is turned aside 
or the flight of an arrow stayed by a 
god who remains unseen. Only on a 
few very special occasions does the 
divinity appear either in propria 
persona or by taking on human shape, 
usually that of a known and trusted 
comrade who gives advice or help at 
a critical juncture. Two or three 
very highly favoured heroes, after 
being wounded, are wrapped in a cloud 
and carried away to safety. But in 
general the criticism is justified that 
the Iliad is much less of a fairyland 
than the Odyssey, and its gods content 
to work behind the scenes. 

In these conditions the possibility 
of a general advance depends on the 
outcome of a series of single combats 
between individual champions. These 
encounters run a fairly uniform course. 
The adversaries meet and leap down 
from their chariots, which their drivers 
keep in attendance. Sometimes 
speeches are exchanged. Then one 
or the other casts his spear, usually 
with good aim, but without inflicting 
& mortal wound. The other warrior 
then throws his, and if that too fails, 
they draw their swords and fight. 
One or the other is wounded and 
falls. Sometimes he begs for mercy, 
but such pleas are generally dis- 
regarded. In the two supreme contests, 
in both of which Hector figures, first 
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as victor over Patroclus and then as 
vanquished by Achilles, the dying 
combatant with his last breath foretells 
the approaching doom of the other, 
and this very simple device has an 
extraordinarily pathetic effect on 
repetition. 

War, as we have seen, is the chief 
business of heroes, and one word 
commonly used for battle also means 
‘joy.’ But except Achilles, who has 
@ very savage side to his nature, and 
his Myrmidons, often described as 
‘war-loving,’ nobody likes it. All 
the other heroes on both sides are 
frankly pacifist and long for the 
end of hostilities, so that they may 
go home to their wives and children 
and enjoy the blessings of peace. 
The stock epithet for war is ‘ hateful.’ 

We had reached a point in the 
story where Zeus has to carry out 
his promise, and we have seen how 
alone this can be done. Heroes of 
the first rank are more numerous on 
the Achzan than on the Trojan side. 
They have therefore to be successively 
disabled and removed from the scene. 
One or two can be, and actually are, 
wounded by arrows from the bow of 
the effeminate and unwarlike Paris. 
But this is a device which cannot be 
used too often. The rest must be 
got rid of by being worsted in single 
combat, and this in effect means 
defeat at the hands of Hector, who 
alone is equal to the best and bravest 
of the opposite side. No author 
belonging to that side can have liked 
telling this story. But from what we 
have seen of his methods in the opening 
scenes we may be reasonably sure 
that the author of the Ménis accepted 
the disagreeable necessity, kept down 
the number of his first-rates, and 
carried the thing through in his own 
inimitable style, swiftly and without 
waste of words. Not so his successors. 
They had before them a poem whose 
theme and whose transcendent merit 
alike caused it from the earliest times 
to be regarded with reverence, almost 
adoration, like a sort of Bible, with a 
dash of Domesday Book thrown in. 
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Hence the introduction of more and 
more heroes, each of whom has to 
justify himself by doing something. 
Hence a multiplication of battles, and 
not only that, but in the inevitable 
series of encounters Hector is con- 
stantly being put off and frustrated 
in some rather futile fashion, while 
his opponent scores an illusory success, 
and the inevitable march of events is 
retarded. 

The critics, I believe, have not yet 
made up their minds whether the 
invention of the hexameter and its 
use for narrating events connected 
with the siege of Troy came before 
or after the introduction of the art 
of writing. From our point of view 
the question is not worth discussing. 
Written or not, we know that such 
poems were recited on_ suitable 
occasions, and, once written, were 
preserved by being copied. Every 
recitation furnished not only excuse 
but also incentive for the introduction 
of fresh matter, and every re-copying 
for the insertion of a line containing 
reference to the copyist’s own city 
or its legendary founder or some other 
local hero. All these influences can 
be seen and traced at work, and all 
make for expansion. So, too, does 
' the simile, a device invented to combat 
monotony, which very soon becomes 
tedious itself. And so we have to 
hack our way through a great belt of 
jungle, full of confusion and repetition, 
and much of it very poor reading. 

But with the climax of Trojan 
success, marked by the setting of 
fire to the ships, the going once 
more improves. Each incident leads 
naturally to the next, and the interest 
is in crescendo. Achilles while awaiting 
developments has not become sluggish 
or inert. From the poop of one of 
his ships he has watched the tide of 
battle roll back towards him. He has 
seen the aged Nestor bringing back 
the wounded hero Machaon, and he 
thinks that the longed-for moment has 
arrived. He calls Patroclus out of 
the hut and sends him to make sure 
who the wounded man is. Patroclus 
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goes over to Nestor’s quarters and 
thus gets a nearer view of what is 
going on. When he comes back his 
eyes are full of tears. For he is gentle 
and compassionate. He is greeted 
with elaborate sarcasm and compared 
to a little girl trying to keep pace 
with her mother, clinging to her skirt 
and crying to be taken up and carried, 
Moved by his narrative and by the 
imminence of the danger Achilles 
shows his first signs of relenting. 
Both men, very naturally, forget all 
about Machaon and concern them.- 
selves only with the emergency and 
the next move to meet it. This is 
the turning-point of the story, and 
from it events move in rapid sequence, 
Patroclus, with Achilles’ permission, 
takes the field at the head of a 
Myrmidon contingent and staves off 
the imminent danger. He engages 
Sarpedon, if Sarpedon is part of the 
original story, and slays him, only in 
turn to be himself slain by Hector, 
aided by Apollo. A furious struggle 
rages over his dead body, and the 
Achzans are once more hard pressed 
and the ships once more in danger. 
All unarmed, Achilles rushes towards 
the fray, and the mere sight of him 
and the sound of his shouts are enough 
to inspire panic into the Trojans. 
Patroclus’ body is recovered, but not 
his armour, which Apollo and Hector 
had already stripped off. The Achzans 
spend the night in lamentation over 
the corpse. In the morning Agamem- 
non makes reparation and sends back 
Briseis, after formal protestation that 
nothing has passed between him and 
her, and she is as she was when she 
came to him. With her he also sends 
a wealth of gifts. Achilles cares 
nothing for all this now. He only 
wants to be revenged on Hector. 
As soon as a general attack can be 
arranged he takes the field, properly 
armed, effects a prodigious slaughter 
of the Trojans, and kills Hector. We 
have already had a glimpse of the 
final scene, and need not go over the 
ground again. 


After Hector has fallen, Achilles 
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gives way to uncontrollable savagery. 
He makes his Myrmidons thrust their 
spears into the dead body, and himself 
piercing through its legs, like a keeper 
with a dead hare, fastens it with 
thongs to his chariot and drags it 
away through the dust triumphant 
over the plain. With this striking 
but repulsive tableau, many critics 
think, the Ménis ends. I cannot 
believe it. The importance attached 
to the due performance of funeral 
rites over the bodies of those killed 
in battle, of which there is so much 
evidence throughout the Homeric 
poems and in all Greek literature, 
and the equally prevalent taste for 
a quiet close alike make it certain 
that the story could not be regarded 
as complete until Patroclus’ body 
had been consumed upon the funeral 
pyre, and the account how this was 
done makes a fine ending. 

Something, however, remains to be 
said about those familiar parts of the 
Iliad, especially towards the end, 
which the critics exclude from the 
Ménis. We need only concern our- 
selves with three—the armour of 
Achilles, the funeral games after 
Patroclus’ body has been reduced 
to ashes, and the last book, which 
describes the expedition of the aged 
Priam to ransom his dear son’s body, 
so that it, too, may receive honourable 
obsequies. On merit, of course, these 
could not be excluded from any 
company. But it is not a question of 
merit. That is not the criterion. 
Decision must be governed by lingu- 
istic and other evidence and by the 
way the pieces fit in. 

As regards the armour, in the 
Iliad as we have it, Patroclus is made 
to take the field clad in Achilles’ own 
armour borrowed for the occasion. 
This is done in order that the wearer 
may be mistaken for Achilles by the 
Trojans, who will then give ground. 
It not only fails of this, but passes 
absolutely unnoticed, and in at least 
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one subsequent passage it gives rise 
to contradiction and confusion. The 
inference, that it was a later invention, 
is almost irresistible, and when we 
reflect that it was necessary to make 
away with Achilles’ original harness 
in order that he might require a new 
suit, one sees why this was done. 
The episode of the visit of Thetis to 
the god of craftsmanship, Hephestus, 
and the forging of the new panoply, 
especially the shield, amply atones for 
@ little clumsiness in the introduction 
of this most magnificent embellishment. 

It is possible that it is to the same 
genius that we also owe the next 
addition, the famous description of 
the funeral games. Of this the great 
German poet Schiller said that anyone 
who had read it could not be said 
to have lived in vain! We may leave 
it at that. 

Finally, there is the closing episode, 
the ransoming of Hector’s body. Its 
dignity and charm and pathos defy 
all attempt at condensation, and I 
can only refer those who wish to refresh 
their memories to the original or the 
best translation that they can find. 

All these three very closely resemble 
the Odyssey in style and workman- 
ship, and may be by the same master 
hand. Coming as they do at the 
close, they go a long way towards 
obliterating less happy recollections 
of some of the precedent books and 
justifying the well-known encomium 
of Aristotle. That great man singled 
out the ‘praxis’ of Homer as his 
supreme quality. What exactly he 
meant by praxis is not altogether 
clear. Perhaps dexterity or effective 
handling of his materials comes as 
near to it as anything. And if that is 
what Aristotle meant, his judgment 
would seem pretty well to coincide with 
Kipling’s :-— 


*“ When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
*E’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea ; 
An’ what ’e thought ’e might require, 
’E went an’ took—the same as me!”’ . 
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CLAY DAUBIN. 


BY W. F. GRAHAM. 


I HAVE liking for the early hours of 
day—song-light, bird-whispering time 
—soon after dawn when the woods 
and fields are still a private realm, a 
territory that is mine alone for just 
a little space. There will be sound 
and movement by-and-by ; not coming 
all at once, but by degrees, tone by 
tone, till the complete symphony of 
country notes blends into one pulsating 
harmony. The purr of the reaper, 
the swish of scythe among rank 
herbage at dyke backs, the hum of 
traffic softened and aloof, and the 
whistling of some cheery lad that 
seems to catch infection from the 
blackbird’s pipe. Children dawdling 
on their way to school, and the 
leisurely day swings into its rhythmic 
measure to which the feet of country 
dwellers march. Where I am walking 
by the river there is no path, just 
my tracks on dewy grass, and they 
will fade when the sun comes out. 
The air holds a perfume faintly chill 
that belongs neither to night nor day, 
a neutral essence marking a transition 
hour between earth’s periods of richer 
emanations. Cobwebs hang suspended 
by invisible threads, and they, too, go 
mysteriously with the mists to come 
again at dawn with jewelled sparklings. 
Fairy renderings they are of those 
stolid webs in barns that drape them- 
selves like grimy blankets under roof- 
lights and old beams, dumps for 
mummified bluebottle flies. The dawn 
webs are delicately clean and hold 
such tiny, transparent prey that dead 
gnats might be gems strung on ethereal 
filaments. 

Earth in repose opens bright eyes 
to receive another day, and early 
morning sounds begin to penetrate 
the still air of woodland belts above 
the river; men’s voices and the 
barking of dogs. It is milking-time ; 


the cows are being driven home, and 
I can almost catch the sweetness of 
their breath. What a morning! 

One sniffs a concentrated essence of 
pure countryside with joy and thank- 
fulness. Now comes the bang and 
rattle of milk-churns as lorries trundle 
down loanings from dairy farms. 
Along the by-roads they twist and 
turn, with every now and then a 
flash of metal, and a strange effect 
of going back upon their tracks when 
the lanes take zigzag bends. They 
are following the old headriggs, once 
unfenced paths, skirting the margins 
of cultivated land. The lanes have 
hedges, full of dog-roses, gorse, and, 
in spring, patched with flowering 
blackthorn that looks like sheets 
hung out to dry. Ancient contours 
are preserved, so that blind corners 
frequently occur, and traffic meanders 
gently; a little faster than our 
forebears went, perhaps, but dropping 
back perforce to something of their 
tempo in the narrow ways. The 
country grips one in the lanes; the 
scent of hayfields, marred for an 
instant as the lorries pass, is dominant 
in virgin purity. 

Life has not penetrated to the 
valley yet, and so far I have met no 
living soul, but where the flat lands 
stretching to the sea begin, beneath an 
oak, meditates Penelope. Penelope, 
little grey concentration of the mists, 
like the morning half awake, dewy 
whiskered, on guard against surprise, 
but with a latent friendliness in 
cocked ears and the suggestion of 4 
tremolo heehaw. The donkey that 
goes alone, the wandering philosopher 
of woods and open spaces; you never 
know when or where Penelope will 
turn up, and she moves silently from 
place to place; a pernickety old 
lady in tight boots, a mincing phantom 
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with corns. She does not seem to pine 
for human company, but every now and 
then a whim will draw her towards man- 
kind, @ momentary fancy to inspect 
their goings-on when, with velvet nose 
intruded through a window or a door, 
she will greet indwellers with the 
tentative beginnings of a bray. The 
full-throated bray she keeps for wider 
situations, for the summits of stone- 
heaps or high places on the moor, 
from which exalted spots she sends 
forth long-drawn blasts that sound 
like challenges to some dimly remem- 
bered tinker to come and catch her 
ifhecan. Nobody can catch Penelope ; 
she has brought the practice of evasion 
to a fine art, and is proof against the 
blandishments of corn, carrots, or 
sugar when offered with one hand. 
She knows what lurks behind, what 
the other hand so carefully conceals. 
Those heels of hers are lightning 
quick, and the rush with lowered 
head is no idle demonstration. And 
yet no gentler beast exists than 
this small spitfire when approached 
with no ulterior aims. Both hands 
in view, though empty, is a sign of 
honourable intentions, and tobacco is 
a lure of friendship—all tobacco is. 
Penelope’s nose curls up ecstatically 
at the reek of pipes. She is an expert 
pickpocket, with sensitive lips the touch 
of which resembles the light flickering 
of fingers about one’s coat. Anything 
she does not want is shaken and then 
dropped, till she finds what she is 
seecking—my tobacco-pouch—and this 
she waggles in my face triumphantly. 
A light up for myself, a chew for 
her, and together we proceed to where 
the ruined cottage in its deserted 
garden stands like a long-vacated 
outpost at the border of two states. 
Penelope might be the ghost of a 
departed warden, a shadowy link 
between a feral life and unrewarded 
service to mankind. Whatever the 
teason may be she frequents this 
place, with drooping ears and 
pendulous muzzle, retired into some 
mental remoteness of which we 
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know nothing. The ruin may hold 
associations of not so long ago. Her 
owner may have lived here once 
upon a time, or it may be her birth- 
place. But it is all past history, 
food for meditation, and Penelope 
herself becomes absorbed in an aura 
of obscure antiquity. In me a moulder- 


. ing ‘ clay daubin’ excites a sentimental 


kind of antiquarianism, a hankering 
to dig into the past and to weave a 
story round slight clues that have 
survived .the batterings of time and 
weather. That patch of coloured 
plaster near the hearth suggests ‘ red 
stookie,’ and at once the picture is 
re-formed of flagstones warmly red to 
match the decorative bands round 
window-frames. Little windows in 
whitewashed walls, grudging light and 
air to dusky rooms within, showing 
@ curtain further to obscure the sun, 
or a pot-plant challenging dinginess 
with gaudy blossoms. Scarlet ger- 
aniums, red stookie, white stookie, and 
yellow stookie ; signs of house-pride 
and of subconscious desire for colour in 
a land where the prevailing tones are 
grey. Stookie demanded a special 
technique, and a method of approach 
for men in clogs. Clogs came off on 
@ piece of old sacking near the door, 
and where white lines enclosed each 
flagstone, stockinged feet stepped 
gingerly towards the kitchen fire, 
avoiding cracks as children do on 
pavements in a town. The staircase 
of our old house had a border of white 
stookie, and the carpet was protected 
by a holland cover that showed every 
speck and spot. One walked on 
@ narrow margin of carpet between 
the cover and the stookie, foot over 
foot like hens going up to roost on a 
windy night. For children it was a 
game not without attraction, and the 
banisters were broad for sliding down ; 
but older folk, not so supple or slim, 
with a lighted candle in one hand and 
@ rattling rail in the other, found the 
process of retiring for the night one 
last staggering effort to cap the trials 
of an arduous day. 
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The theory of protective coverings 
that must be in their turn protected 
has always puzzled me: crumb-cloths, 
linen druggets, pinafores when we 
were little, and cushion - covers. 
Cushion-covers as a protection against 
dogs; dogs that are shooed off for 
dirtying the covers. It does not 
sound logical, and one envies Penelope 
in the ruined cottage where she can 
scratch her hide at will on anything. 
There are glossy impressions and angles 
worn smooth where she has rubbed, 
and her hoofs have dabbled prints 
upon the floor, just as our boots 
(or, better still, bare toes) left stookie 
marks from a wet doorstep on flag- 
stones years ago. Marks easily effaced 
those were, no lasting witnesses of 
us to cause posterity a sentimental 
pang; less enduring than names 
scribbled on a wall, and not to be 
compared with the indelible stamp 
left when one trod on concrete newly 
spread. I know one place where 
there is a tiny clog-print moulded 
with perfect symmetry exactly in the 
middle of an arched passage-way, 
as though the spirit of some child 
had suddenly rebelled against the 
passing of familiar things; the dip 
that held a puddle, the trickle under- 
neath a door when it rained. A 
gesture of defiance neatly placed, a 
record of opinion to remain for ever. 

I wonder if Penelope knew children 
in her fillyhood. I cannot see her 
very intimate with brats, or suffering 
gross liberties with her tail and 
scrubby mane; still less enduring the 
ignominy of a donkey-cart. Yet for 
her the spirits of small folk may 
haunt the roofless dwelling. One 
cannot tell, but I have a notion she 
has undergone vicissitudes at the 
hands of stronger beings than mere 
boys and girls, experiences that have 
rendered wary a naturally trusting 
heart. I should dearly like to know 
how and when she broke the chains 
of slavery ; by a sudden impulse born 
of long-dormant instincts roused by 
some crowning act of tyranny, or, as 
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seems more probable, by the passing 
of a generation whose successor 
thought it not worth while to take 
with them a donkey in revolt whenf 
flitting from the clay daubin to some 
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be far off when the flitting took 
place—up the steep valley side, most 
likely—screened by trees, watching 
with cynical amusement the loading 
of carts, the frantic efforts to get out 
the family bed, and the final roping 
down of everything. I can see her 
nodding a last farewell and hear the 
blast she sounded to speed the flitters 
on their way. Later, she would 
descend from hillside tangle, picking 
her way through scrub and under. 
growth, as though her hide were silken 
instead of being tough and _ bramble- 
proof. With the same neat gait she 
would enter the deserted garden, 
sniffing the scents of departed man, till 
at the open doorway she paused dis- 
trusting such apparent calm. They 
have taken the door away with them, 
thrifty folk, and the window-frames. 
There is nothing but a shell, redolent 
of humanity, a flavour charged with 
memories, enjoining caution. Step by 
step Penelope investigates; a bare 
interior; they have not left much, 
these flitting human beings. Some- 
body has smashed the pot - plant, 
and on the kitchen wall the. last 
departing child has _ scrawled his 
name and words of rude import. 
Such was the custom in former days, 
an unaccountable malice that possessed 
a flitter when he changed his residence, 
@ final impulse to get even with those 
bitter foes the people who should 
next inhabit the house that he was 
quitting of his own accord. This 
daubin would never be lived in again; 
still, an insult was necessary for the 
benefit of stray wanderers. Tramps 
would add further pungencies and the 
crowning indecency of discarded rags. 
Then as the roof fell in and the clay ran 
back to parent mud, the ruin would be 
left to birds and Penelope polishing the 
corners with her hairy rump. 
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patchwork quilt; the lives and 
occupations of past dwellers are misty 
like the morning, fading when a clearer 
atmosphere reveals the commonplace 
of things worn out and cast aside. 

The mist is shrinking back into the 
valley. It has gone from the open 
country, so that each tree and house 
and steading between me and the 
firth asserts itself with brisk insistency. 
The village has a comic church 
tower, and little bits of beauty hid 
among the plain angularity of white- 
washed cottages; some folk have 
flower-gardens, and a haphazard back- 
yard becomes pleasing to the eye 
when shafts and dapplings of light, 
between walls and through the foliage 
of ash trees, fall on a rickle of 
old timber accumulated for next 
winter’s fuel. The Hall stands aloof 
from humbler dwellings, and has 
that air of benign detachment one 
notices in old men who watch the 
doings of a race that seems to them 
all callow youth and new-fangled 
superfluities. But that is merely a 
first-glance impression, because The 
Hall is now a school for little boys 
from whom it is impossible to remain 
aloof. I fancy the grey: house chuckles 
to itself at night, when beams crack 
and rustlings disturb the ordered peace 
of corridors. Things that go bump 
in the night. Ghosts, maybe? No, 
merely puckish infants playing tunnels 
under beds in dormitories. Irruptions 
of a long-legged phantom from the 
private quarters sacred to the Head ; 
more bumps and squeaks not very 
agonised; then silence once again, 
except for the distant gurgle of a water- 
pipe. That is the swimming-bath, 
mysteriously active in its depths, regain- 
ing purity and glimmering pale before 
the arched entrance of a dusky cavern. 
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No. 3 classroom in daylight, or a grand- 
stand on sports day from which to 
view the swimming competitions. I 
do not know what inner meaning the 
custom may denote, but prize-giving 
takes place in the swimming-bath, not 
only for athletic victories, but for 
moral excellence. The boy who has 
done most for the school during the 
past year receives acknowledgment 
among the sprinters and high jumpers. 
He reverently touches and returns a 
silver cup, and then I wonder if it 
was only chance and convenience 
that brought about this grouping of 
young unclothed forms, or whether 
my long-legged friend had something 
in his mind above and beyond, a 
perception of fitness, flowing from the 
stars, adapted to a swimming-bath. 
Filmy costumes, small athletic shapes, 
and the paragon boy looks much 
the same as all the rest. There is not 
an atom of self-consciousness among 
these boys, only a singular and un- 
expected grace that turns brats into 
creatures whom we seem to meet for 
the first time and hardly recognise. 
It is a revelation, impressive even to a 
bishop backing perilously towards the 
deep end of the bath. He is holding 
a cup; he is making a speech; one 
more step and... Of course it is 
never taken, and a shade of disappoint- 
ment, like a passing cloud, dulls for 
an instant the angelic countenances of 
babes. 

There is a quiet corner that attracts 
me from the throng on sports day: 
@ classroom on the walls of which are 
pinned bright-coloured pictures done 
by the boys. No copy-work, pure 
imagination, so that one sees the 
struggle for expression in every line, 
and flashes that might mean budding 
genius or mere accident. It is 
fascinating to guess the meaning 
of some compositions. The merely 
obvious: I affected that style myself, 
and here they are all over again—the © 
sea with ships, a bit of country well 
beloved, a dog gone strangely comical, 
a@ cat or owl (it might be either), and 
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big, blazing suns shining on houses 
that have a waxen tendency to melt, 
Lop-sided, uneven as to roofs, and 
yet complete with every amenity a 
house should have. Crimson and 
yellow flowers on grass of greenest 
hue; gravel-paths that seem to float 
above the ground; railings, a shade 
tree, and some added little fancy such 
as the artist has always desired. 
There is a rich atmosphere of 
peace about these pictures, and the 
absence of bomb-craters lets the mind 
drift pleasantly away from actualities 
to happier times when a man may 
love his garden for things sweeter 
and less practical than cabbages. 
Perhaps a boy feels a touch of the 
same longing for relief from the drab 
toil of mathematics, the tumble of 
figures like shell-torn landscapes. Some 
of the houses remind me of clay 
daubins, four walls and a roof bearing 
the marks of primeval craftsmanship, 
embellished later with flower - beds, 
gay railings, and red stookie. Here 
and there one can trace the simple 
scheme of a doorstep that has been 
expanded into an intricacy of illumina- 
tion. There is a certain formality 
and geometric plan to start with, 
but the spirals and wiggles will not 
be denied. They infect the chimney 
smoke, descend by creepers on the 
wall, and finish up in riotous reds 
and whites round the margins of 
thresholds. Windows, from their very 
nature, always remain severe, so that 
one has to gain relief in a pot-plant 
symmetrical between chintz curtains. 
The little boys have not forgotten 
that, and symmetry appears to me 
improved with the suggestion of 
a swaying ship at sea. The lady 
who teaches art is at my elbow, 
a hovering critic to subdue my 
over-fanciful conceits. It is futile 
to appeal for sympathy to her. She 
is practical, and has never studied 
clay daubins. Penelope is more under- 
standing in her attitude towards the 
uncouth strivings of primitive house 
builders. I doubt if even parents 
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fully realise the inner significance oj 
their sons’ performances. There is 4 
soi-disant psychologist who frequents 
schools and other gatherings of young 
people, and the pictures on the 
walls for him are just so many 
records of inhibitions, suppressions, 
and heaven knows what in the way of 
grisly warnings, and the only comfort 
is that the art teacher considers him 
a lunatic, and makes no secret of 
the fact. Parents do not like that 
sort of thing; they hate to have the 
blessed sense of perfection in John 
or Harry marred by hints of abnor. 
mality, and turn with grateful apprecia. 
tion to the sympathetic Head, who is 
such a nice, kind man. 

I can see another school, well in the 
village, between the post office and 
Robert Waugh’s untidy holding; the 
village school charged with a different 
atmosphere. I wonder what the 
psychologist would make of village 
boys. They are a toughish proposition 
in the eyes of most people, with 
surnames that smack of tinker. 
smuggler haunted yesterdays; such 
names as Mason, Earl, and Kennedy; 
and it does not strain imagination 
to picture any one of them revert- 
ing to what his ancestors were 
in old days of lawless occupations. 
From the seashore to the inland 
woods they roam, these brown and 
sun-hleached urchins, generally well 
scattered because a hunting pack 
attracts too much attention from the 
many foes boys have. One accepts 
them without seeking to find motives 
or hidden causes for their acts. Sup- 
pressions come from the dominie in 
school; inhibitions from the looming 
shades of high authority outside, 
but they bear the cross of thwarted 
longings undepressed, and from the 
rumblings of high authority extract 
an appetising spice, agreeably pungent 
to their trouble-seeking tastes. A 
distant dot, alternating a purposeful 
directness with the erratic bouncings 
of a tennis-ball, denotes young Bill 
Kennedy going for the morning milk. 
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He swings a can, tosses it in the air, 
drops it, and checks his foot in the 
act of giving it a kick. That. can is 
emblematic of servitude against which 
William kicks instinctively. Later in 
life his heavy boots will learn the 
pace of calm progression over stubble- 
fields behind a plough, his spirit will 
adapt itself to the slow motion of 
carts; but underneath the quiet 
aspect of his outer man inherited wild 
instincts simmer: the call of the wild 
to the hunter, the urge of moonlight 
to the stalker. Then he will go out 
with nets to clear my favourite pools, 
and snares to set in hedgerows where 
the rabbits run. Kennedys, Masons, 
and their kin are thorns in the flesh 
for whom one has a sneaking sympathy, 
and while they are young that 
sympathy is whole-hearted. I meet 
them treasure-hunting on the shore 
among the wrack of seaweed, cork 
floats, and empty tins, gravely intent, 
or yelling news of precious finds. In 
and out of frothing surf they go, 
bright drops glittering as they prance 
and splash, and there is always a cut 
toe to sting some dancer to an extra 
hop. Kennedys and Earls; light of 
foot, fingers, and heart; they grin 
at me with knowing air as though we 
were conspirators together. 

They are a curious mixture, these 
fisher-farmer folk, dwelling in a land 
of their own, distinct from other 
country people, yet separated by a 
line so faintly marked that it is hard 
to say where the frontiers of their 
state begin. I take it that beyond 
the valley, beyond Penelope’s haunts 
and the ruined daubin, is all ex- 


smuggler soil, and that places like The | 


Hall or dairy farms are alien settle- 
ments, islands as it were in a roughish 
sa of many tides and currents. 
Bogle Farm is a good example of 
hybrid type, and the Bogle Earls 
(title of entrancing suggestiveness) 
have drawn into their rough-and- 
tumble steading a considerable share 
of inland trade. They have an ancient 
lorry for carting coal and farmers’ 
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stock to market, and Tommy Earl, 
head of the clan, is an expert drainer. 
There is a young Tommy who has 
just left school, and some womenfolk 
addressed by Christian names, so that 
@ stranger’s mind is left confused 
among relationships. Then there is 
‘The Blanket,’ an uncle who holds a 
share in the farm, but has nothing 
to do with the coal trade. He looks 
after the stock and flocks in many 
fields that his brother, Tommy, hires 
throughout the land, and he is also a 
drainer, but in a different way from 
Tommy. Ditcher is his correct title, 
and unless he keeps the ditches clear 
field drains refuse to draw. Two 
specialists these brothers are, neither 
complete without the other, co- 
operators in mud-puddles and damp 
hollows where rushes grow. Tommy 
is a surface man; ‘The Blanket’ 
more or less subterranean, and the 
habit of working hull-down seems to 
affect his general attitude towards the 
universe. He slinks about the country 
in the shadow of dyke-backs with black 
Sally, the collie dog. 

Black Sally looks more like a sheep- 
killer than a respectable farm dog, 
and is almost as feral as Penelope, 
but less innoxious. She is active 
when Penelope is dreaming donkey- 
dreams beneath the oaks and syca- 
mores; ranging abroad, a_ silent 
huntress, or mean thief stealing rabbits 
from the keepers’ snares and traps. 
She has an intimate knowledge of 
traps, and goes with a slight limp, 
the result of indiscretion in her youth, 
but her wood-lore is perfect and her 
cunning supernatural. The great god 
Pan protects her as he does all creatures 
of the wild, but she has a more tangible 
divinity and taskmaster in ‘The 
Blanket.’ They are always together, 
with no obvious symptoms of love 
between them; only a vague feeling 
of companionship on the man’s part, 
and a queer adoration for a crustacean- 
like Jehovah on the part of the dog. 

The Bogle yard is a most surprising 
place, full of strange objects: fishing- 
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nets, poles, balks of timber, wheels 
without carts, carts without wheels, 
lumps of coal, heaps of ashes, and a 
forlorn donkey-shay that beckons to 
Penelope with shafts upturned through 
the wind-stripped roof of what was 
once a pig-sty. The pigs have become 
nomadic; you meet them on the 
shore, treasure-hunting like the boys. 
Sometimes an old sow gets into 
a creek and has to be levered out 
with frightful din. The Earls on 
occasions of excitement yell in chorus, 
but there is method in the medley of 
sound, and though they frequently 
invoke the deity there is no sitting 
down to wait for miracles. Rescue is 
accomplished from mounds of straw 
and rushes, which is the only way to 
defeat the hungry suction of a creek. 
There is always after-talk of fettling 
up the pig-house, but it is never done, 
and the old sow murmuring to her 
family forgets the incident till she falls 
into another creek. 

Young Tommy is a departure out- 
wardly from the ancestral type; he 
looks like a poet with the eyes of a 
calf that hold an expression of trustful 
innocence. Those who know him are 
not taken in, and his father jolts him 
out of dreams and cud-chewing to 
deliver coal. First of all they rumble 
to the station and unload a truck, 
weighing the coal and putting it into 
bags with the air of goblin shopkeepers 
intent on distribution of rare mer- 
chandise. Then comes a wrestle with 
the lorry in spitting, fighting mood 
that defies the starting-handle. Tommy 
senior calls this humour ‘reesting,’ a 
‘ reester ’ being a cold-shouldered horse 
that declines the collar, and he really 
knows more about horses than engines. 
Sometimes they do revert to a horse, 
in hot weather or when trade is slack ; 
but, generally speaking, the clattering 
lorry suits best its owner’s busy, 
active nature; besides which it keeps 
young Tommy awake. With full sacks 
aboard the tempo of action rises, and 
the Tommies scamper with bowed 
legs and bended backs up entries, into 
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yards, round the back sides of cottages, 
or to the huge cellar at The Hall, where 
coal-dust gets upon the faces of small 
boys intent on seeing how the job is 
done. Towards nightfall a pair of weary 
goblins drive home to Bogle Farm, 
which at this hour, outlined against 
a@ sunset sky, seems to lose a little of 
its aimless ruggedness and to suggest 
in shadows deepening the tranquillity 
of a ruined place. It never could 
compare with the gentle, crumbling 
ruins of deserted daubins, but just 
for an hour or so the bogles have 
delegated their trust to kindlier spirits. 
Later on they will resume command, 
when the Earls have tumbled into 
bed, and the wide spaces of the firth 
lie open to the ghosts of men who 
once made traffic there. A _ lugger 
from the Isle of Man and a dim throng 
landing contraband. Earls, Kennedys, 
and Masons: the ancestors of Bogle 
Earls and a great concourse of kirk 
elders, tinkers, and honest fisher-folk. 
It only needs the cloak of night to 
bring them forth, and decent men 
roll over in their sleep, dreaming they 
are out upon the merse, trundling kegs 
to friendly farms. At Bogle Farm 
there is a smugglers’ cellar with a 
built-up door between it and the 
kitchen, and Tommy likes to tap the 
wall while telling you what mighty 
thieves his forebears were. There is 
romance in the cellar for boys, hidden 
romance that is never revealed, because 
old Tommy keeps the key of the outer 
door, and not even young Tommy 
can tell what is inside. Some say 4 
skeleton is there—several skeletons— 
and others talk of money in an iron- 
bound kist. Legendary tales are 
mingled with grave studies at The Hall, 
so that I seem to detect in childish 
pictures on a classroom wall the 
influence of nightmares caused by 
seeing black-faced persons shaking 
coal-bags in the twilight of a stormy 
afternoon. 

Young Tommy, innocently calf-eyed, 
takes a delight in fostering the terrors 
that naturally abide in the recesses 
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of a dusty cellar, and by mysterious 
hints and gogglings, and over-shoulder 
jerkings of his thumb, suggests all 
manner of evil lurking beneath the 
bland exterior of a friendly coal agent. 
He poses as a sharer of mysteries that 
enshroud his home, as an attendant 
sprite of Bogle Farm, so that ghosts, 
smugglers, pirates, and coal - holes 
become night-haunting essences to 
disturb the slumbers of young gentle- 
men. Tommy has a world of his own 
in which he moves apart from older 
people, just as we had private realms 
to traverse long ago, and although his 
may be a grimmer country than our 
childhood’s Arcady, he clings to it 
and contemplates its beauties while 
jolting over muddy roads or hoeing 
turnips on a wind-swept field. I 
often wonder what old Tommy would 
think of the distorted character his 
son has given him in order that he 
may fit in with the pirate-bandit 
company of dreams, and what the 
stolid fishermen would say about a 
boy who classes them with cut-throat 
lugger crews. They would probably 
laugh, remembering adventure yearn- 
ings and dreamings of their own; 
understanding far better than some 
educated theorists might do. When 
we were children there were certain 
elderly fishermen to whom we would 
go and in whom we would confide 
when our heads seemed bursting with 
a spate of marvels that must have 
outlet. Those big, rough fellows never 
jeered at us, though the floods of 
child-world news must have made 
their brains whirl now and then, and 
there was always sympathy in a nod, 
and some comprehension in eyes looking 
through a haze of tobacco smoke away 
out yonder to the sea—the sea so full of 
mysteries where nothing is impossible. 
They would slowly open out and tell 
us stories in return, tales more wonder- 
ful than any book could give, and by 
degrees they, too, slipped the trammels 
of this world and sported with us 
in fairyland that never was forlorn. 
Young Tommy’s world lacks the 
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benignity of middle age, and its details 
have not yet assumed the clarity of 
things seen in retrospect. They are 
blurred for him by ever-changing 
vapours, sea fogs, coal-dust, and the 
exhaust fumes of a reesting lorry ; 
wherefore he confines himself to 
gestures that indicate the vague 
existence of a sphere beyond the ken 
of other boys, a state in which the 
Bogle Earls figure as a kind of grimy 
royal family. 

A fragment of crockery has caught 
my eye; a broken corner of a plate 
showing just enough pattern to revive 
memories of once familiar Chinese 
landscapes on dishes that took place 
of honour among other dishes upon 
dresser shelves. We used to chant 
a rhyme about castles, boats, and 
mandarins which ran like this :— 

“ Two birds flying high ; 

A little river passing by ; 

A bridge with three men—if not four : 
A weeping willow hanging o’er. 

A Chinese castle, there it stands, 

Makes you think of foreign lands. 

An apple tree with apples on it ; 

And green railings. That’s my sonnet.” 


Old Will Kennedy the fisherman 
taught me that, sitting willow-pattern 
plate in hand beside his fire one rainy 
afternoon. I can remember how the 
cottage reeked of tar and oilskins and 
black twist tobacco, and what a sense 
of security Will’s arms and hands 
gave one. Sturdy as the limbs of 
trees that defy the roughest gales, 
they made me think of ships, rescues 
in storm, and giant grasps on straining 
ropes at sea. Arms and hands inured 
to heavy toil, and yet with delicacy 
of touch when holding plates or 
children’s fingers. He always took 
one’s hand in difficult places or after 
dark, and the action seemed quite 
natural to him, because he was so big 
and strong. I felt a puny rat beside 
old Will. We argued a bit over the 
second line of the Chinese picture 
verse; whether it should be a little 
river or a little vessel passing by ; 
but in the end agreed that river 
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sounded best and led more naturally 
to the bridge. I asked Will what a 
sonnet was. He had no idea, but 
kind of thought the chappie meant a 
song, so we left it at that, feeling a 
touch of mystification came not amiss 
in poetry. Sometimes the cottage 
had a different smell that made one 
sneeze and cough, and Will became 
@ medieval wizard over herbs. He 
practised the art of herbalist as a 
spare-time occupation, and his nos- 
trums were as hefty as his figure. You 
were either cured or blew up like a 
gas balloon when Will got hold of 
you, and he dearly loved to experiment 
upon the human frame. ‘‘ Nineteen 
different yerbs in yon,” he would 
triumphantly explain when patients 
boggled at a noxious-smelling draught, 
and then the sufferer simply had to 
sip, just to discover what the taste 
of nineteen herbs was like. If he 
dosed a patient on the spot he would 
hurry him outside and then run to 
the window in order to observe actions 
and reactions on the sand. A man 
might do no more than lie down 
quietly behind the nearest pile of 
nets, or he might rush into the sea and 
gargle furiously ; in any case the charm 
was working well, and Will Kennedy’s 
faith in simple herbs was fortified. 
Will’s lore concerning plants that 
heal was mingled with flowery legends 
that had come to him through genera- 
tions of wise men and women, and 
they seemed to clothe the commonest 
weeds with mystic, rare significance. 
There is a plant called Fumitory— 
Earth Smoke—grown without seed, 
appearing out of ground mists; whirl- 
ing, hovering, and taking by degrees 
the form of feathery, rose-coloured 
blossoms. That tale appealed to me, 
and I was thinking of it not long 
since when the pink of dawn was 
mingling with the mists upon the 
fields. And now the Fumitory is 
there, established in the root crops, 
@ normal weed awaiting its ephemeral 
hour of transformation. A Will 
Kennedy still lives in the cottage by 
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the sea, a nephew of the Kennedy 
I used to know, but whether he brews 
herbs or not I cannot say. I fancy 
he prefers beer, but I know he makes 
model fishing-smacks, because I have 
seen more than one produced from 
play-boxes at The Hall. It proves the 
Kennedys preserve their love for little 
boys, and I wish I was young again 
so that I could sit beside the fire, 
sniffing the old familiar scents, whittling 
wood, and having a cut finger dressed 
with one of Uncle Will’s all-healing 
salves. 

Penelope, a spray of house-leek 
dangling from her lips, cocks forward 
ears alert for what new sounds may 
signify. A bevy of heifers gay and 
skittish is making for the woods up 
sloping ground beyond the ragged 
orchard fence. A dog is trying to 
head them off as they caper over sheep- 
drains that score the hillside with 
straight lines. ‘The Blanket’s ’ drains, 
in need of cleaning now, blocked by 
long grass and leaves, knee-deep traps 
for animals and men. The heifers 
know how to avoid them; just when 
to change a foot and leap, and every 
time they clear an obstacle their tails 
go up triumphantly in curves above 
their dappled sterns. Their voices 
take on bull-like rumblings to intimi- 
date black Sally snapping at their 
heels. From somewhere below a 
human voice is uttering harsh sounds 
addressed to cattle and the dog, the 
language of herds incomprehensible to 
ordinary ears. It is ‘The Blanket, 
hull-down as usual, shouting from the 
depths, determined as a mole not to 
show himself above ground if he can 
avoid it. I may in time glimpse the 
crown of his old hat, the point of his 
nebby-stick twirling in the air, or 
clods of earth rocketing in the direction 
of black Sally. The condition of his 
drains has put him out, and this 
business of reclaiming errant heifers 
seems a pure off-put of precious hours. 
Lulls in his shouting mark periods of 
squinting with one eye along the 
marred reaches of beloved water-runs, 
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and when he shouts again stones take 
the place of sods, till Sally, hit amid- 


ships, takes the huff and squats with 


injured dignity. “If you are going 
to do that, you can carry on the job 
yourself,” her aspect seems to say, 
and there is a cussedness in the dog’s 
whole attitude to match her master’s 
cross-grained humour. If Jehovah 
throws any more stones she _ will 
retire to the woods, as she has often 
done before when differing in opinion 
from her lord, and dig for rabbits, 
which is better sport than snapping 
at the tails of silly heifers, while 
Jehovah abandoned can no more cope 
with an unruly mob of cattle than he 
could hope to vanquish his brother’s 
lorry in a reesting mood. He has 
no desire to cope with lorries, or to 
understand their internal mechanism, 
for fear of being dragged into the 
coal trade, and indeed I can imagine 
nothing more incongruous than ‘The 
Blanket’ weighing coal in Tommy’s 
battered scales. He is not built to 
be @ scampering goblin, and coal-dust 
could not improve his prehistoric, cave- 
man personality. I doubt if he is 
sufficiently advanced to rank among 
the ghosts of smugglers, but as a 
guardian of treasure in an iron box 
he would be admirable. There is 
nothing soft and woolly in this 
Blanket’s composition: he reminds 
one rather of old, wrinkled leather ; 
a bit of ancient saddlery thrown out 
to weather in the Bogle yard. He has, 
however, money in the bank, which 
means power, and so the Earls allow 
his whims to pass, even that strange 
fancy for a bedroom dainty as a lady’s 
bower. Who knows if this be not his 
land of yearnings realised, in which 
he sloughs the. leather and becomes 
4 fairy prince in a blue-striped shirt ? 
He sticks to his sark in the midst of 
refinements that surround his bed ; 
& homely touch he needs, the comrade- 
ship of a tried and trusty friend to 
give reality to what might otherwise 
appear a figment of Elysian dreams. 
All these buildings spread upon the 
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map before me are landmarks for 
memory, each with its own personality, 
like well-remembered friends, but even 
better than friends because they are 
more steadfast in character, and there 
can be no question of a ‘change in 
welcome after many years. The 
farms, once alien on the land, have 
been adopted by the soil, have taken 
root, and now are turning grey to 
match the subdued colouring about 
them. A splash of whitewash, the 
gaudy tints of stookied window-frames 
(they use paint more frequently in 
these times), are points to catch the 
sun-rays on a Gay like this. There is 
too much charlock, too many scarlet 
poppies to please the eye of a severe 
agriculturalist, but to my eye there 
would be incompleteness without those 
sweeps of vivid hue, and the contrast 
they afford to sand-banks and the far 
horizon where the sky meets sea. 
Men come and go; there is only 
permanency in the homes they leave, 
and so to me the reality of friendship 
lies in the steadings, cottages, and 
even in such places as clay daubins 
falling down. Nearly all the houses 
are built of stone, which is a steadfast 
material, and gives much the same 
impression I used to feel when looking 
at Will Kennedy’s arms and hands. 
After long absence one has to ask— 
What sort of people are the new folk 
at Breckonriggs ? But one takes the 
house for granted, the threshold will 
display the whirligigs one always knew. 
Improvements are grudgingly admitted 
to this quiet neighbourhood, on which 
account eyesores are few. Native 
hideousness does not seem to count, 
but a new Dutch barn in someone’s 
field causes subconscious irritation 
that takes years to overcome. The 
Hall, of course, is modernised within ; 
hygiene and infancy go hand in hand, 
not always amicably; but the old 
walls hide it all, and nobody has 
thought to fell the ancient monkey- 
puzzle on the lawn. If they cut down 
the monkey-puzzle the village might 
rebel, as they threaten to do if a new 
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village school with larger windows is 
built. The farmers in the dairy farms 
are by way of being enlightened people, 
but the fisher-folk, the hybrids of the 
shore, the Masons, Kennedys and 
Earls have lamps of their own, and 
walk in the light of shadowy antiquity. 
Of what use to them would be a 
scavenging or sewerage scheme? The 
sea, their septic tank, is eternal, and 
spring tides bursting into yards scour 
out the premises and leave behind a 
healthy atmosphere of rich ozone. 
The shore inhabitants hate to be 
meddled with, and not-so very long 
ago none dare meddle with them. I 
fancy, even now, the county authorities 
find it simpler to ignore the sanitary 
shortcomings of a healthy race that 
thrives on miasmatic smells from 
midden-heaps. The old clay daubins 
must have been a trifle worse, but 
one does not dwell on their more 
squalid aspects. It is enough to hold 
them in regard as monuments that 
conjure up romantic visions of the 
past, about the broken walls of which 
one’s fancy strays, to be caught every 
now and then by something bright: 
stonecrop, red stookie, or a shard of 
pottery. A bell is ringing at The Hall, 
its insistent clangour mellowed by 
distance, a signal that the day there 
has begun. Later, the village school 
bell with less full-toned note will 
synchronise with sudden life upon the 
street ; children early, children late ; 
walking, running, while from cottege 
doors harassed mothers sweep the 
dust of their departure. From the 
uplands cows descend in single file 
towards the river flats. One stops to 
rub against a tree; another, skittish in 
middle age, starts a clumsy dance 
that infects the rest with levity and a 
desire to skip. It is the spell of 
morning working upon beasts, the 
influence of a light sea breeze, of 
lark-song in the sky and sweet turf 
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underfoot. The turf is very sweet 
when torn by trampling hoofs, and 
the freshness of its scent, suggesting 
breakfast to cows, implies far more 
to me. It is the essential breath of 
life in herbage and the soil, a token oj 
earth’s generous fertility, that brings 
to one a sense of opulent contentment. 
Many wild creatures are now retiring 
to their day quarters in holes about 
the valley side or under banks. Rabbits 
sit at burrow-mouths, nibbling last 
tit-bits, loath to disappear into dark 
galleries and to leave the sun; a 
family of stoats, blood satiated, is 
almost at my feet, chattering because 
they have a den somewhere in the 
ruins and I am blocking the road 
home. I can see the fox-earth where a 
vixen has her cubs, the scaur that 
holds a badger’s vast retreat, and I 
know that an otter’s holt lies under 
the tangled roots up-stream beyond 
the shallows. Denizens of the world 
by night, these all give place to others 
who populate the land by day: 
cattle, ever-busy water-rats, and Jenny 
herons dropping to their _fishing- 
grounds on wide grey wings. Mystery 
has departed; night phantoms and 
the stealthy forms of night. Black 
Sally and ‘The Blanket’ have made 
it up, circumvented the heifers, and 
returned to Bogle Farm. The coal 
lorry is reesting at the prospect of a 
hill, and young Tommy’s dreams are 
being shattered by the engine’s cannon- 
ade. The boats are coming in from 
the sea, Will Kennedy is spreading 
nets to dry, and the sands are widening 
beyond the merse. The clay daubin 
is beginning to radiate heat, and 
Penelope feels the call of shady woods. 
One more scrap of baccy, a final nuzzle 
with that velvet nose, and our ways 
separate. Penelope takes the high 
road and I take the low road, up the 
valley till the outposts of another land 
are lost to sight. 
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“ARMS OF 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL 


ALTHOUGH at first sight the study 
of armorial bearings, even when they 
are those of famous British sailors, 
may not seem particularly appropriate 
to these stirring days, it is surprising 
how much of interest and information 
may be derived by the amateur of 
Service history from a hunt through 
“Burke ’’ and ‘‘ Debrett,’’ or in older 
text-books, for items which commem- 
orate or reflect great naval actions. 

British heraldry, as might be 
expected, abounds in maritime symbols. 
The well-known ‘lymphad’ of Argyll, 
for instance, occurs frequently also in 
other families’ armorials, and we find, 
scattered up and down the pages of 
the heraldry books, ‘ ancient ships,’ 
‘galleys,’ ‘ships in full sail,’ ‘ships 
in distress,’ ‘ships with all sails 
furled,’ together with astrolabes, dol- 
phins, mermaids and mermen, naval 
crowns, armillary spheres. Some- 
times these rather esoteric symbols 
are made more interesting by being 
amplified into “‘a ship of the line of 
the eighteenth century,’’ or (to quote 
the blazon of one old family) “‘ waves 
of the sea, thereon a ship of war of 
the sixteenth century, with four masts, 
sails furled and colours flying,” or, 
again, ‘‘ upon waves of the sea a frigate 
under all sail’’ (to quote another). But 
as a general rule the armorial bearings 
of famous naval families seem only very 
imperfectly to reflect—if, indeed, they 
reflect at all—the families’ exploits. 

The exceptions, so welcome to the 
Service amateur above referred to, 
though not always so welcome to the 
heraldic purist, are generally provided 
by means of ‘supporters’ and 
‘augmentations’ (additional charges, 
these latter, in a coat of arms given 
by the sovereign in recognition of 
some outstanding deed); and it is in 
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discovering the presence or the absence 
of these in the relevant armorials that 
so much of the interest lies. 

Starting with Nelson and his con- 
temporaries, working backwards for 
half a century or so, and then again 
forward from our starting-point to 
the beginning of the age of steam, let 
us see what the search—only a very 
sketchy and imperfect one, it is true— 
reveals to us. 

When the College of Arms, at the 
bidding of King George the Third, were 
assigning ‘ augmentations’ and ‘ sup- 
porters’ to Nelson and his heirs, they 
may well—so much was there to choose 
from—have found the choice a difficult 
one. The result at which they arrived, 
however, was striking. ‘‘On a chief 
of honourable augmentation, undu- 
lated,’ runs the blazonry, “‘ argent, 
waves of the sea, from which a palm 
tree issuant between a disabled ship 
on the dexter, and a battery in ruins 
on the sinister.’’ The ‘supporters’ 
are the appropriate ones, “‘a British 
sailor, armed with cutlass and pistols, 
his right hand supporting a staff upon 
which flies a commodore’s flag, gules,’’ 
and ‘‘a lion rampant and regardant, 
holding in the mouth two broken flag- 
staffs, flowing from the one a Spanish 
flag, or and gules, and from the other 
a tricolour of France.’’ The crests, of 
which there are two, are also striking. 
One of them shows a naval crown? 
in gold, from which rises the chelengk, 
or “‘ plume of triumph,”’ presented to 
Nelson by Sultan Selim the Third (a 
potentate who, in common with all the 
sovereigns of Europe, honoured him for 
his Egyptian victory), while the other 
represents the stern of the Spanish three- 
decker San Josef, upon which, at the 
Battle of Cape St Vincent, he received 
the surrender of the Spanish admiral. 


1 One which has its circlet heightened with figures of the stern and sail of a ship 


alternately. 
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Two of Nelson’s companions-in-arms 
at Trafalgar, one of whom long 
survived him, lie beside him in St 
Paul’s, hard by the tomb of Wellington. 
They are Collingwood and Northesk. 
Of kindly Collingwood, who took 
over from Nelson at Trafalgar, as he 
had on more than one occasion done 
before, and who was universally known 
in the Navy by the endearing name of 
“* Father,’’ and whose well-won peerage 
was destined to expire with him in less 
than five years, the coat of arms 
reflects nothing of contemporary 
exploit, nothing even specifically naval, 
unless it be that the ‘ griffin’ which 
forms one of his ‘supporters’ is 
wearing a naval crown. Yet here, 
one would have thought, was ample 
room for ‘honourable augmentation ’ 
—perhaps a representation of the 
Excellent, that ship which Nelson was 
wont to declare was worth two of any 
others when Collingwood was aboard 
her. Northesk, 7th Earl and Admiral 
of the Red, third in command at 
Trafalgar (he whom the spokesman of 
the mutineers at the Nore once 
“‘required and directed to proceed 
to London to lay our grievances 
before our gracious sovereign King 
George the Third ’’), bears on his shield 
a splendid ‘ augmentation ’"—a naval 
crown in gold, with above it the magic 
word: “‘ Trafalgar.’’ He also, like 
Nelson, has two crests, the first “a 
line-of-battle ship on fire,’ and the 
second a naval crown out of which 
springs a ‘demi-leopard.’ Each of his 
‘supporting’ leopards holds a banner 
of St George, on which is inscribed the 
motto ‘ Britannia Victriz,’ and which 
bears, too, the ‘medal of merit’”’ 
presented to him for Trafalgar. A 
brave and thoroughly satisfactory set 
of bearings, more resplendent even 
than those of the other great Carnegie 
family (Southesk), which also has its 
distinguished naval associations, and 
whose crest is ‘‘ a thunderbolt, winged,”’ 
in gold. 
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What a galaxy they form, those 
admirals of the Nelson epoch! Stout 
old Jervis, Earl St Vincent, who, 
having braved all possible perils of 
sea and warfare, lived to be nearly 
ninety, who sent Nelson to Aboukir 
and Duckworth to Minorca, and who 
was entrusted with the task of organ- 
ising the defence of our southern coast 
against French invasion, is also—like 
Collingwood—without distinctive naval 
features to his arms, if we except the 
thunderbolt which his eagle ‘ supporter’ 
grasps, and the crown which figures in 
his crest. It is his motto which 
strikes one’s fancy, the single word 
“* Thus,’’ which (sometimes as ‘* Very 
well thus’’) was familiar to former 
generations of seamen as the equivalent 
of our “‘ Steady,’’ “‘ Steady as you go,”’ 
or merely ‘‘ As you go,”’ in the conning 
of a ship. ‘“‘ Burke”’ explains this 
motto as ‘‘a graceful and seamanlike 
allusion implying perfect rectitude, 
‘Thus’ being the word of direction 
given, tb the steersman by the quarter- 
master when the ship is going on a per- 
fectly correct course.... Hesays ‘ Keep 
thus,’ or ‘Thus’ simply, corrected in 
nautical pronunciation into ‘ Thais.’”’? 

“* Perfect rectitude’’ seems a par- 
ticularly fitting motto for Lord St 
Vincent, of whom so many stories 
may be read which illustrate his 
forthright character and bluff honesty, 
from able seaman all the way up the 
rungs of the official ladder to Admiral 
of the Fleet. Perhaps one of the 
best of them, as showing his ‘‘ thus- 
ness,” may be recalled without 
suspicion of pandering to the quite 
sufficiently ‘ Larboard’ tendencies of 
today. It is that which recounts his 
audience with King George the Third 
on his eventual retirement from the 
Service—‘‘ a characteristic colloquy,” 
as his biographer correctly styles it :— 

“Well, Lord St Vincent,’ His 
Majesty began, ‘‘ you have now quitted 
active service, as you say, for ever; 
tell me, do you think the naval service 


1 ‘Thus’ frequently appears in this connection in Smollett and writers of his day. The 
** Sailor’s Word-Book ’’ says it was generally mispronounced ‘ Dyce.’ 
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is better or worse than when you first 
entered it?”’’ ‘‘ Very much worse, 
please your Majesty.”” ‘‘How so? 
how so?’’ asked the King quickly. 
“ Sire,”’ replied Lord St Vincent, in 
one of the longest utterances he was 
ever known to make, “‘I have always 
thought that a sprinkling of nobility 
was very desirable in the Navy, as 
it gives some sort of consequence to the 
Service ; but, at present, the Navy is 
so overrun by the younger branches 
of the nobility, and the sons of members 
of parliament, and they so swallow 
up all the patronage, and so choke the 
channel to promotion, that the son 
of an old officer, however meritorious 
his services may have been, has little 
or no chance of advancement. .. . 
Sire, I hope your Majesty will pardon 
me for saying I would rather promote 
the son of an old deserving officer 
than of any noble in the land.’ The 
King paused for a moment, and then 
said: ‘‘I think you are right, Lord St 
Vincent, I think you are quite right.”’ 
The Hothams, who have had so 
many distinguished members in both 
the Army and the Royal Navy before, 
during, and after the Nelson days, 
have as crest a ‘‘ demi-seaman, issuant 
from the water, holding a flaming 
sword,’ while their ‘supporters’ are 
“two seamen, habited, each holding 
a sword, the point resting on the 
ground.” Troubridge, who led the 
line at Cape St Vincent, the intimate 
friend of Nelson, shows a fine shield 
and crest of the ‘ canting,’ or ‘ armes 
parlantes’ type, with the Cross Keys 
in a ‘ canton ’ on the former, in memory 
of his capture of Rome, and a bridge, 
“embattled of three arches,” sur- 
mounted by a flag-topped tower. 
Blackwood, commander of the 
inshore squadron at Trafalgar, who 
brought home the despatches which 
announced the victory, and Hardy, 
of the never-to-be-forgotten death 
scene, though they both became 
baronets in after days, appear to have 
made no additions to their family 
arms to mark these incidents, unless 
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it be the naval crown in the latter's 
crest. Duckworth, Gambier, Stanhope, 
and Sinclair, however, all display 
striking naval armorials. ‘St Dom- 
ingo”’ and “ Minorca’”’ are blazoned 
by the first-named ; Gambier, first to 
break the enemy’s line on Howe's 
**Glorious First of June,’’ has sea- 
waves stretching right across his shield ; 
Stanhope, so distinguished at Copen- 
hagen, has the White Ensign held 
aloft by a ‘supporter.’ As for the 
Sinclair family, of its numerous repre- 
sentatives who gained distinction in 
the Navy and so justified the use of 
the ‘ ancient ship’ device in its arms, 
perhaps the most celebrated was that 
Sir John Gordon Sinclair who served 
sixty-three years at sea (including a 
memorable command in the Redwing), 
having started as a powder-monkey in 
the Victory under Nelson. 

Another brilliant luminary in the 
Nelson constellation was Louis, who 
seems to have been especially favoured 
with regards to ‘supporters’ to his 
shield ; and very interesting ones they 
are. Sir Thomas Louis, one of Nelson’s 
most dashing captains and a native 
of Devon, went to sea at eleven years 
of age, and in the course of time par- 
ticularly distinguished himself while 
cruising with Duckworth’s squadron 
across half the globe. His ‘sup- 
porters’ show, on the one hand, a 
British tar holding a flag charged 
with a winged St George’s cross, 
bearing the inscription ‘‘ St Domingo,” 
and on the other a curious allegorical 
figure intended to represent the Nile, 
“*the face partly covered by a veil, 
the mantle inscribed with hieroglyphics, 
wreathed about the waist with bul- 
rushes, and in the exterior hand an 
ancient rudder.’’ A trident figures 
in the crest, and on a ‘chief’ of the 
shield are an anchor and naval crown. 
The Louis motto—‘‘ In Canopo ut ad 
Canopum’’—for which various explana- 
tions have been put forward, has been 
called the most obscure and intriguing 
in the whole list of naval mottoes ; 
but as Louis’s favourite ship was the 
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Canopus (in which, indeed, he ended 
his days), it probably signifies that to 
die in such a ship would, in his estima- 
tion, be to reach the star from which 
she took her name—in other words, 
heaven. 

Within the great Nelson constella- 
tion are the Hoods, both Lord Hood 
himself and his younger brother, 
Lord Bridport (not to mention a host 
of others of that remarkable naval 
family). All their armorials abound 
in naval interest, especially with 
regard to mottoes and ‘supporters.’ 
For the latter the senior family has 
@ merman and mermaid, holding 
respectively a trident and a mirror, 
above the auspicious device: ‘* Ventis 
secundis.’” The junior family shows 
trident-bearing Neptune, crowned with 
an Eastern crown (sometimes described 
as an ‘ antique’ or ‘ radiated’ crown), 
and opposite him “a silver sea-lion, 
the back fin and tip of the tail 
gules, resting the sinister paw on an 
anchor or.” The motto, ‘‘ Steady,’’ 
is the equivalent of St Vincent’s 
** Thus.” 

Arms such as those of Exmouth 
and Hardinge afford a deal of satis- 
faction to the amateur of naval 
heraldry, however much their ‘ aug- 
mentations’’ may be looked askance 
at by heraldic purists. In each case, 
immediately above the ‘point of 
honour’ of the shield, are admirably 
composed, yet adequately stylised, 
pictures of great sea happenings; and 
very decorative they must look when 
depicted in their ‘proper’ colours. 
The ancient Cornish family of Pellew 
has sent many a member to the 
Royal Navy who earned distinction, 
but no one more so than the Edward 
Pellew who, in 1816, when he had been 
forty-six years at sea, was rewarded 
with the Exmouth viscountcy for his 
destruction of the fleet and arsenal at 
Algiers in that year. His ‘augmen- 
tation’ shows the city, with a British 
man-of-war before it, and his crest the 
wreck of the Dutton East Indiaman, on 
a rocky shore off Plymouth. 
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Edward Pellew, son of a captain of 
a Dover packet, went to sea at the 
age of eleven, but had to wait over 
twenty years for his first chance of 
distinction, when he captured a French 
frigate in the earliest encounter of 
the 1793 war. Though his Algiers 
triumph is the one by which he is 
best remembered—it had the result, 
among other things, of freeing from 
captivity many hundreds of Christian 
slaves and thus earning for him, 
besides the ‘augmentation’ already 
mentioned, a couple of very striking 
‘supporters ’"—his many acts of per- 
sonal gallantry and of self-sacrifice in 
favour of his men were what chiefly 
endeared him to the Navy. His 
daring swim through a heavy sea to 
the wrecked Dutton, carrying a rope 
to establish communication with the 
shore, whereby the whole crew were 
saved, was but one of a series of such 
exploits. It gained him his crest. 

‘** Postera laude recens,”’ declares the 
motto of the Hardinges ; and posterity 
should certainly keep fresh the memory 
of such as Captain George Nicholas 
Hardinge, the ‘ augmentation ’ to whose 
arms depicts (to quote its heraldic 
language) ‘“‘a French frigate, wholly 
dismasted, with her colours struck, 
towed by an English frigate, in a 
shattered state,’’ and the crest ‘‘a 
dexter hand, couped, in naval uniform, 
grasping a sword, erect, surmounting 
a Dutch and a French flag, in saltire, 
the former inscribed ‘ Atalante,’ and 
the latter ‘ Piedmontaise.’”’ 

George Nicholas was killed, in 1808, 
while in command of the Fiorenzo, 
when he had just captured, off the 
coast of Ceylon, the French frigate 
Piedmontaise, his being the smaller 
ship. It was a brilliant action, the 
cause of much comment at the time. 
Four years before that, in Vlie roads, 
off the Texel, he had daringly cut out 
the Dutchman Aialante (destined to be 
lost, in sensational circumstances, off 
Nova Scotia some years later when 
flying the British flag). A memorial 
in St Paul’s, voted by Parliament for 
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his services in the first-named action, 
testifies to the esteem in which he was 
held by his fellow-countrymen. 

A year Nelson’s senior in age was 
that great old Guernseyman, Saumarez 
(he whose fine monument looks down 
on St Peter’s Port), of whom one 
historian has said that “his high 
professional reputation was established 
in the most brilliant period of our 
naval history.’’ Saumarez was content 
to retain his very ancient arms, which 
had little distinctively maritime about 
them, merely adding to the unicorn 
which is one of his ‘supporters’ a 
naval crown, and to the greyhound 
which forms the other ‘ supporter’ an 
anchor encircled with a laurel wreath. 
His motto, however, ‘“‘ Orbe circum- 
cincto,’’ has a fine sea-going ring to it. 

Fourteen years earlier than Nelson, 
Cornwallis had first seen the light of 
day. Entering the Navy at eleven, 
he was a commander by eighteen. 
His armorials are now difficult to 
come by, for his peerage (recently 
revived in favour of another family) 
is long since extinct, but they do 
not seem in any way to reflect 
his maritime exploits. This may be 
because, being of a somewhat choleric, 
not to say quarrelsome nature, he was 
not always persona grata with the 
authorities, including the gentlemen 
of the Heralds’ College. Of his time 
and about his age was Gardner, whose 
peerage, the reward of long and 
faithful service, lies dormant, or at 
any rate unclaimed, in a sun-baked 
village in Upper India. He fought, 
with Howe, on ‘‘ The Glorious First 
of June,’’ and was the recipient of a 
gold chain and medal from George 
the Third for his conduct in a score 
of fights. His arms contain anchors 
and naval crowns galore, in addition 
to their older emblems, and his motto, 
in Latin, proclaims valour to be the 
sheet-anchor of the British Navy. 

Twenty-seven years Nelson’s senior 
in point of age was the great Duncan, 
Earl of Camperdown, who among his 
other deeds helped Rodney to win his 
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brilliant action off Cape St Vincent, 
seventeen years before that greater 
victory which won for Jervis his 
resounding title. Duncan’s ship, the 
Monarch, though by no means a swift 
sailer as we are told, got into action 
against a numerically superior enemy 
long before any other ship of the 
fleet ; and when he was warned of 
the danger consequent upon his isola- 
tion all that he said was that he 
wished ‘‘to be among ’em.’’ When 
the time came to consider the grant 
of extra armorials to him the heralds 
decided that there was.no need to 
change the crest, or even add to it, 
for the old Scots family, Duncan of 
Lundie, already had its naval emblem : 
** a ‘dismasted ’ ship,’’ commemorating 
a near-shipwreck and very providential 
escape of some centuries earlier in 
Scottish history, in which an ancestor 
was involved. But the shield itself 
had room on its ‘point of honour’ 
for a representation of the gold medal, 
*‘ensigned with a naval crown,’ and 
inscribed with the word ‘ Camper- 
down,”’ conferred with the title by 
King George the Third in person on 
the victor of the great battle on 11th 
October 1797, and ordered to be 
displayed, in miniature, in his armorials 
between the roses and bugle-horn of 
the original Duncan arms. The 
‘supporters’ allotted were the, per- 
haps, somewhat ill-assorted ones, ‘‘ an 
angel, crowned with a Celestial crown, 
her hand resting on an anchor,”’ and 
“‘q@ sailor holding the Union Flag, 
with the Dutch tricolour entwined 
about its staff.’ 

Mention of Rodney recalls, of course, 
his famous contemporary, Howe. The 
first was born some seven years 
before the other, whom he also pre- 
deceased by exactly the same term 
(they both reached the age of seventy- 
three). Neither’s exploits—Rodney, 
it will be recollected, besides his other 
triumphs, scotched the projected 
French invasion of 1759 from across 
the Channel, laying Havre in ruins 
and piqueting the French coast from 
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there right up to Dieppe—would 
seem to have been particularly com- 
memorated in his arms, except that 
Rodney’s ‘supporting’ eagles (his 
first command was in the Eagle) 
hold a banner of St George, the 
staves of which are ‘enfiled’ with 
a naval crown. But he had a 
motto, in Latin, well in keeping with 
his proud, impatient character— 
‘Eagles produce not doves.’ David 
Hannay, his biographer, however, in a 
memorable sentence says of Rodney 
(whom he places third on the list of 
British Admirals) that “‘ he had that 
sense of the becoming in manners 
which rarely fails an aristocracy.” 
As for the other, so many picturesque 
and memorable incidents are connected 
with the career of Richard Howe 
that choice of heraldic blazoning must, 
as in the case of Nelson, have been a 
matter of some difficulty. The result, 
at all events, so far as naval bearings 
are concerned, appears to have been 
a blank; and nothing in the way of 
‘augmentation ’ would seem to have 
been added to the ancient coat of 
golden ‘fesse’ and sable wolves’ 
heads, or to the ostrich crest and 
‘supporters.’ Perhaps it would have 
been to ask too much of heraldic 
ingenuity to make a stylised picture, 
as ‘augmentation’ or otherwise, of 
some such incident in Howe’s career 
as that related by his biographer when, 
at the age of thirty and almost forty 
years before his ‘‘ Glorious First of 
June,” he emulated the celebrated 
example of ‘‘ Gentlemen of the Guard, 
fire first !”’ 

“The ships being now close 
together ’’ (runs the story), “‘ Howe 
had the opportunity of seeing the 
officers, soldiers, and ladies [the hostile 
ship was acting as a _ transport] 
assembled on the deck. On this he 
took off his hat and told them in 
French that as he presumed they 
could have no personal concern in 
the combat he begged they would 
leave the deck, adding that he only 
waited for their retiring to begin the 
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action.” ‘Orders were then given by 
both ships at the same instant to 
begin firing, and in the result the 
Frenchman Alcide struck to the English 
ship Dunkirk, her inferior in rating, 
guns, and crew. 

But this was only a minor incident 
in a picturesque career. If dates 
were permissible as heraldic ‘ aug. 
mentations,’ then certainly ‘‘ Black 
Dick Howe’s”’ armorials must have 
been charged with that outstanding 
“Ist June 1794.’’ Other considera- 
tions, too poignant and too intimate 
to British memories, will have pre- 
cluded any representation of the 
culminating service which he did his 
country when, three years later, at 
the age of seventy-one and in enfeebled 
health, he returned from his nobly 
earned retirement to quell—not by 
force, but by the magic of his name and 
personality—the Portsmouth mutiny. 

Further back than Howe and the 
Hoods, Rodney and Pocock, Anson, 
Burnaby, Boscawen, and Hawke there 
is not space to go, except (as will 
hereafter be seen) for one leap into 
the sixteenth century and a passing 
reference to the indomitable Benbow. 
Even then one will have ignored so 
many famous names—Kempenfelt, for 
example, of the ill-fated Royal George 
and her ‘twice four hundred men,” 
born the year before Rodney, and of 
whom Admiral Sir William James has 
written that he was ‘the leader of 
thought in the Service’’ of his day. 
His armorials may well have remained 
those of the old Scandinavian family 
from which he sprang; and whether 
or not they were confirmed by our 
Heralds’ College his memory has been 
adequately honoured by being per- 
petuated in the name of a very gallant 
flotilla-leader in the Fleet today. 
Pocock, who lived to be eighty-six 
(what ripe old ages, in spite of all 
their perils, these British Admirals 
attained to !), won the word ‘‘ Havan- 
nah ”’ in letters of gold as ‘ honourable 
augmentation’ to the ‘chief, wavy, 
azure’ of his shield, together with 
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a sea-horse between two Eastern 
crowns—these to commemorate his 
manifold services in East Indian 
waters. He further won a naval 
crown as portion of his crest, and 
the two sea-horses which ‘ supported ’ 
his gallant shield were granted to his 
family in after days. 

Sea-horses and sea-lions sound, at 
any rate, good heraldic stuff from 
which to fashion British Admirals’ 
armorials; and the great Anson’s 
deeds—among them his famous round- 
the-world voyage—may be considered 
as expressed in the sea-horse which 
‘supports’ the Lichfield shield (he 
himself left no heirs), just as are 
Boscawen’s in the sea-lion of the 
Falmouths. Both most appropriate 
to their records. Brave little George 
the Second is said to have chosen 
for Anson his motto “ Nil desperan- 
dum,’? when he conferred on him his 
peerage. Some of the finest achieve- 
ments of “The Father of the British 
Navy’’ were accomplished on the 
Atlantic sea-board of South America ; 
and in South Carolina there is still 
an ‘‘ Anson County.” The Burnaby 
family, of whom the most noted was 
the Admiral who performed so many 
gallant deeds in the West Indies 
towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century, has for its crest a naval 
crown and a flag grasped by a lion. 
Boscawen, for his part, showed his 
‘leonine ’ qualities when, in command 
of the Namur in the action of 3rd 
May 1747 against de Jonquiére, he 
pressed forward under a cloud of sail 
and engaged the enemy single-handed, 
so saving the remainder of his fleet. 

With Hawke we may fittingly end 
(with the exceptions already intimated) 
our cast backwards from Nelson. 
Hawke’s armorials are noteworthy, 
and have circumstances connected 
with them which are not unhumorous. 
The falcon of his crest bears on its 


1 Yet another says they are “ flagstaffs.”’ 
them ‘‘ stumps” ! 
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breast a fleur-de-lis in memory of his 
great Quiberon Bay victory (20th 
November 1759), and his motto— 
“* Strike ! ’’—is a particularly just one. 
But it would be a pity not to quote 
the full heraldic description of his 
‘supporters,’ which for “‘ arms of the 
sea’’ could not easily be bettered. 
** Dexter’ (it runs) “‘ a figure of Nep- 
tune, his mantle vert, edged argent, 
crowned with an Eastern crown or, 
his dexter arm erect and holding, in 
the act of striking, a trident sable, 
point downwards silver, and resting 
his left foot on a dolphin proper; 
sinister a sea-horse or, holding between 
his fore paws a banner argent, the staff 
broken sable.”’ 

Such, at all events, is the language 
of one standard authority. Another 
goes into even fuller detail, saying 
that Neptune’s is a “sea-green”’ 
mantle, that he is “‘ dashing down” 
his trident, and that the sea-horse 
*‘sustains’’ in his ‘“‘fore fins” a 
banner. With regard to the shield 
itself, while the one authority describes 
it as being charged with “three 
pilgrim’s staves,”’ the other calls them 
—perhaps more plausibly—‘ boat- 
swain’s whistles.’’? 

Our one leap backwards into the 
sixteenth century (for a Plymothian 
not to make it would be unpardonable) 
must be to mention the arms of Drake ; 
though it be a temptation, too, to 
investigate those of Hawkins, his 
comrade-in-arms and benefactor, as well 
as of one or two of later date, brave 
old Benbow for instance, to whose 
(not altogether justifiable) assumption 
of the “bent-bow”’ canting? charge 
in the ancient Shropshire family arms 
King William the Third is erroneously 
supposed to have added the three 
arrows of ‘honourable augmentation,’ 
and whose crest of a harpy with 
‘closed’ wings, her breast pierced 
by an arrow, is so intriguing. Drake’s 


A more recent Lord Hawke might have called 


2 The word has no derogatory significance in heraldry, but merely means “ allusive ” to 
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armorials of ‘“‘a fesse wavy, between 
two Pole Stars argent,’ are beautifully 
simple and inspiring. As crest he had 
a ship ‘under ruff’ (which one takes 
to be the equivalent of our ‘ dressed,’ 
for she wears enormous flags), ‘‘ drawn 
round a terrestrial globe with a cable- 
rope by a hand out of the clouds.”’ 
A scroll above the vessel is inscribed 
** Auxilio Divino,” and the motto is 
** Per ardua.”’ 

Many notable naval names occur 
in the subsequent history of the 
Drake family, as recorded in the older 
peerage books, brought there through 
intermarriage, Pocock’s among them ; 
and for generation after generation 
the eldest sons received the name of 
Francis, until finally, on the extinction 
of the direct male line, in 1789, with 
Francis Samuel Drake, Rear-Admiral 
in Rodney’s fleet, the family arms 
passed, through a daughter, to doughty 
George Augustus, Lord Heathfield, 
‘“‘of Gibraltar,’’ and were quartered 
with those of Eliott. These latter 
bear, surely, about the most inspiring 
of all possible ‘ honourable augmenta- 
tions "—the “ Pillars of Hercules,’’ no 
less, and the ‘‘ Castle of Gibraltar.’’ 

Later still the family shield was 
again altered to quarter the arms of 
Fuller; but the Fuller-Eliott-Drake 
family itself became extinct in 1916, 
and the Drake arms, alas, no longer 
figure in the text-books. 

Casting forward once more to the 
years subsequent to Nelson and 
Trafalgar, we come to Edward Cod- 
rington, who, though it is true he was 
thirty-five when that battle was fought 
(and commanded in it the Orion), 
won his chief fame twenty-two years 
later at Navarino. Codrington included 
in his many fights a successful little 
skirmish with the Heralds’ College— 
or, at any rate, the Revenue—by 
refusing to pay the usual fees demanded 
for his knighthood, so manfully won 
in battle, and sending in the bill 
instead to the Lords of the Admiralty. 
His smashing victory at Navarino 
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when in command of the combined 
British, French, and Russian fleets 
against the Turks and Egyptians, 
which secured for Greece her independ- 
ence, was not commemorated in his 
arms. Towards the end of his career 
he held the command at Portsmouth, 
and was appointed a lord of the 
bedchamber to Queen Adelaide, ‘a 
somewhat singular piece of preferment, 
certainly,’ says one writer, ‘“‘for a 
veteran tar.’’ But he hastens to add: 
‘**In reality, however, it is an honour- 
able appointment, with very little 
duty and considerable emolument ; 
and since our Government has very 
few ways of directly promoting the 
pecuniary interests of eminent public 
servants, who are in general inade- 
quately paid, such a place may pass 
very well as a substitute.”’ 

Codrington was always a favourite 
of William the Fourth, who, at the 
time of Navarino, when as Duke of 
Clarence he filled the post of Lord 
High Admiral, had occasion to transmit 
the official instructions from the 
ministry. In doing so he added at 
the foot of the Minute, in his own 
handwriting, the exhortation: ‘‘ Go 
it, Ned!” 

Codrington, Cochrane, and Napier 
may be said to bring to a close the 
records of the old Royal Navy, when 
sail was about to give way to steam. 
The Napiers, so distinguished both on 
land and at sea, appear to reflect no 
** Naval Occasions’’ in any of their 
shields ; and though in the Lamington 
armorials are blazoned the heraldic 
honours achieved by another cele- 
brated member of the Cochrane family, 
that most remarkable and colourful of 
its sons, later 10th Earl of Dundonald, 
likewise shows none. Whatever well- 
deserved awards of arms he may have 
had, during his stormy career, in the 
florid heraldry of South America (he 
was, for one thing, Marquis of Maranham 
in Brazil), Thomas} Cochrane’s British 
shield of horses, boars’ heads and 
greyhounds remained—unaugmented. 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE AND ‘MAGA.’ 


BY W. M. PARKER. 


THREE years ago I had the privilege 
of visiting the old Saloon of Messrs 
Blackwood’s premises, the meeting- 
place of many great literati of the 
past. Some of them were still there, 
perpetuated in portraits upon the 
walls—Lockhart, Wilson, Hogg, D. M. 
Moir (‘ Delta’), Samuel Warren. Other 
literary celebrities of the later Victorian 
age were not thus represented. Never- 
theless, the shades of George Eliot, 
Mrs Oliphant, A. W. Kinglake, 
Laurence Oliphant, R. D. Blackmore 
(to mention those that came readiest 
to mind), seemed to appear in visionary 
guise. They had come to revisit the 
scene where their passports to fame 
had been judged and ratified. 

As I sat there at the round table, 
poring over certain manuscripts, I 
became aware of another Victorian 
presence, and, looking up from the 
papers, I saw before me a burly, 
bearded, bespectacled figure, dressed 
in a riding-coat, one of his great 
side pockets stuffed with proofs. His 
manner was brusque, his piercing eyes 
took in every detail of the surroundings, 
his growling voice, in which he occasion- 
ally swore like a _ sergeant-major, 
resounded through the Saloon with 
an evident desire for immediate atten- 
tion, and it looked as though the 
hunting-crop he grasped so firmly 
would at any moment be banged on 
the table for that purpose. But 
gredually his face became suffused 
with a benevolent expression, the 
index of a kind heart beneath the 
rough exterior. 

Having recognised in this bulky 
apparition fierce, jolly, healthy 
Anthony Trollope, the novelist, I 
resumed my scrutiny of the manu- 
scripts with additional zest; for they 
happened to be Trollope’s correspond- 
ence with John Blackwood during a 


period of unalloyed friendship. Since 
the extracts from these thirty-odd 
letters that have hitherto been printed 
do not provide a sufficiently connected 
account of Trollope’s relations with 
‘Maga’ and the Blackwood firm, it 
is desirable that a fuller record from 
them should be preserved in these 
pages. The selection here given 
contributes some new aspects of a 
personality in which extensive interest 
has been shown ever since the Trollope 
vogue began in recent times. Only 
last year the reading of his fiction 
gave solace to the officers of General 
Wingate’s jungle columns in the heart 
of Burma; and his novels, unpro- 
curable in the bookshops, have been in 
constant demand at the libraries. 
Trollope and Blackwood had become 
acquainted through John Forster, the 
biographer of Dickens, but their warm 
friendship grew from a literary trans- 
action that occurred in the spring of 
1866 when, having offered his story of 
‘Nina Balatka’ to George Smith (of 
Smith, Elder, the publishers), who 
turned it down, Trollope thought of 
approaching the Blackwood firm, with 
which he had had no previous business 
connection. The suggestion was made 
at the Garrick Club to J. M. Langford, 
the London manager of the firm, 
that the tale might be serialised anony- 
mously in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
and afterwards published, also anony- 
mously, in book form. Thus the 
novelist wished to test how far he 
could succeed in gaining a second 
reputation by withholding his name. 
Blackwood did not hesitate to accept 
‘Nina,’ which appeared in ‘ Maga’ 
from July 1866 to January 1867. The 
secret of authorship was well kept 
for some time, although W. H. Hutton, 
and probably some others, early 
detected Trollope’s hand in the story. 
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The absence of the author’s name, 
coupled by the fact that he had 
forsaken his familiar cathedral close 
and cognate surroundings and set 
his tale in old Prague, resulted in 
‘Nina,’ as a book, being a financial 
failure. 

When, however, shortly afterwards, 
Trollope came forward with a similar 
venture, Blackwood, undaunted, coun- 
tenanced it. ‘‘I am pleased to hear 
of Trollope’s disposition for further 
relations,” he wrote to Langford on 
3rd April 1867. ‘‘ When you see him 
give him my compliments, and say I 
am quite inclined. ‘Author of ‘“‘ Nina 
Balatka’’’ may become a very con- 
venient nom de plume, especially for 
such a very prolific writer as our 
friend. The anxiety about the author- 
ship shows that the book ‘ Nina’ is 
telling although not selling.” It was 
concerning this next, and last, excur- 
sion in anonymity, the novel of 
‘Linda Tressel,’ with its setting in 
Nuremberg, that Trollope sent his 
first letter to Blackwood. From 
Waltham Cross on 10th July 1867 he 
wrote :— 


““I send you the novel by this day’s 
post, registered, to the same address 
as this letter. I send it a few days 
earlier than I said because I do not 
quite know when you will want to 
use it, and I shall be abroad from 
July 17 to August 20th. When shall 
you want to have the first number 
corrected ? If for the September 
number, which is not probable perhaps, 
you must either let me have the 
sheets before I go, or send them to 
Mrs. Trollope to bring after me... . 
If the story will not be used till 
October I can correct the sheets after 
my return. Touching the name, I 
find that ‘ Linda Tressel’ is the most 
suitable, as you will say when you 
read it. The other however is not 
unsuitable and you can take your 
choice. Do not take the two.” 


The alternative title for the tale has 
not been recorded. 

But on the eve of publication 
Blackwood seemed to hesitate over 
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proceeding with the new novel; for 
on 16th September Trollope assured 
him he was free to withdraw from their 
bargain. 


“TI will return the proof today or 
tomorrow ; but I write a line at once 
to say that you are quite at liberty 
to give up the story if you do not mind 
the expense of having put it into type. 
Do not consider yourself to be in the 
least bound by your offer; only let 
me have the MS. back at once without 
going to the printers. What has been 
with them must of course be recopied. 
Let me have a line from you at once, 
and feel quite sure that your returning 
it to me will moult no feather between 
you & me.” 


Thet last sentence indicates the 
cordial intimacy that subsisted between 
author and editor. In a fortnight’s 
time ‘ Linda Tressel’ appeared in the 
magazine, and ran from October 1867 
to May 1868. 

In the autumn: of 1869 Trollope 
contracted to lecture on “ Prose 
Fiction as a Rational Amusement ” 
at Hull, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Birmingham. This tour he announced 
to Blackwood on 13th October. The 
‘Henry’ mentioned in the letter was 
his elder son, Henry Merivale Trollope, 
who had become reader for Chapman 
& Hall. 


“Yes. I am going to lecture at 
Edinburgh but not till Friday the 
28 January ... and I shall be very 
happy to be your guest; am indeed 
most thankful to you for asking me. 
Some learned pundit—at least he was 
a doctor—kindly offered to give me 
the ‘hospitality of the city,’ which, 
as it means a half-formed introduction 
to the pickled snakes and a visit to 
the public library & the like I viewed 
with horror and did not accept. 

**T will lecture about novels, and 
shall expect Mrs. Blackwood to go 
and hear me. I will not be so hard 
upon you, because you must know 
more about novels than I can tell you. 
Whether Mrs. Trollope will be with 
me I do not yet know. It is a long 
journey for a lady to make in the 
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middle of the winter & that only for 
a day or two. I give the same lecture 
at Hull on the 24th and at Glasgow on 
the 27th. 

“Henry is hard at work and comes 
home freighted with MSS. What he 
does with them I don’t know; but I 
feel glad that I am not an author 
publishing with Chapman & Hall as 
I fancy he goes to sleep over them with 
a pipe in his mouth.” 


This remark is amusing in view of 
the fact that the novelist had already 
published through Chapman & Hall, 
and in four years’ time was to resume 
publishing with them to the year of 
his death. 

Since 1867 Trollope had been the 
unsuccessful editor of ‘St Paul’s 
Magazine,” and he was now about 
to retire from the post. It seems 
that Blackwood wished him to con- 
sider an article by his friend, Miss 
E. J. Hassell, one of the most scholarly 
contributors to ‘ Maga.’ On 6th March 
1870 Trollope replied :— 


“T should have been happy to have 
read Miss Hassell’s paper on Browning, 
whom I regard as a very great poet, 
were it not for that decision on the 
part of the proprietors of Saint Pauls 
Magazine which I communicated to 
you. I cannot answer for what the 
magazine may see fit to do when it 
edits itself as does another periodical 
(‘Maga’) that we know of. I have 
matter to last me up to the end of 
my reign, & more I fear than I can use. 
I fear to leave MSS to Strahan’s tender 
mercies, knowing that he has already 
on hand many tons of contributions 
which, if not accepted, are not 
rejected.” 


The publication of ‘St Paul’s’ had 
been taken over by Alexander Strahan 
from James Virtue. 

Even for such an assiduous worker 
as Trollope the task he undertook 
when he consented to write a popular, 
condensed English reader on ‘The 
Commentaries of Cesar’ for Black- 
wood’s ‘ Ancient Classics ’ Series, edited 
by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, rector 
of Lowick, cost him more toil within 
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the brief period of its composition 
than almost any of his writings. A 
vivid picture of how he wrestled with 
the work is conveyed in the following 
four extracts from the letters. The 
first account of the throes he was 
experiencing occurs on 10th March 
1870 from ‘ 294 City Road,’ the office 
of ‘St Paul’s Magazine.’ 


“Since I got home from my 
lecturing expedition I have been at 
work on the Cesar, and find it very 
hard work. However I have done the 
first and longest of the two Com- 
mentaries. Before I attack the other, 
I should like to know what you & 
Mr. Collins think of the one I have 
done. . . . The whole if completed 
will make a volume about the length 
of the Iliad (I mean of course Mr. 
Collins’ Tliad). Would you let me 
send you the 7 chapters done.... I 
do not like, myself, sending a half 
completed work; but the job is so 
very stiff a one, and so much sub- 
sidiary reading is necessary, that I 
would spare myself six week[s] labour 
on the second Commentary if, as may 
be probable, you or Mr. Collins do 
not like what I have done. If you 
approve of that I will go to work again 
with a will.” 


Further progress was reported from 
Waltham House on 14th March :— 


“IT send the MS. of the Cesar in 
two parcels. ... There is to be an 
introductory chapter . . . which I 
cannot complete till I have re-read 
the De Bello Civ. I am exceeding 
glad that you will print it before 
reading it, because, though parts 
have been rewritten, the whole has 
not been recopied, and the MS., 
though very good copy for printers, 
is a little too much interlined for 
comfortable reading.” 


Blackwood considered Trollope a 
model contributor, for he was ready 
to improve his work by an editor’s 
or publisher’s suggestions; and the 
next letter, on 29th March, shows 
that Trollope has willingly availed 
himself of suggestions for improvement 
in the ‘Cesar,’ but he pointed out 
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that battle scenes, if treated on an 
adequate scale, cannot be introduced 
without enlarging the book to undue 
dimensions. 


“IT am very pleased,” he wrote, 
“that you are satisfied with my 
little endeavour. ... I will do as 
you suggest in adding a few short 
scraps of Czsar’s own words trans- 
lated. As to battle pieces I tried it & 
found that any intelligible description 
of any one battle would be an addition 
which the volume would hardly bear. 
You can hardly guess how great was 
the necessity for condensation. A 
reader never sees this. I am bound 
to give some analysis of the seven 
books, and was driven to measure 
myself by lines at last; to get the 
thing said in the pages I had allowed 
myself. As to that last book written 
by Hirtius I will own to you I have 
never read it. It never used to be 
printed with the Commentaries when 
I was young nor is it now in the 
edition which I chiefly used. I will, 
however, see what I can do to make 
the finale of the first Commentary 
seem less bald.” 


At last the ‘Cesar’ was finished, 
as he informed Blackwood on 16th 
April :— 


“Tt has been a tough bit of work ; 
but I have enjoyed it amazingly, and 
am very much obliged to you for 
having suggested it. It has been a 
change to the spinning of novels, and 
has enabled me to surround myself 
for these months with books & almost 
to think myself a scholar.” 


Ten days previously, on 6th April, 
he had given Collins the names of the 
consulted works. 


“My books have been [George] 
Long’s Cesar, Merivale’s Roman 
Empire, Napoleon & Plutarch. The 
less one allows oneself to be tempted 
into would-be learned disquisitions 
the better I think in such a work. 
I quite agree with what you say as to 
criticism. I am keenly alive to the 
gratification and discomfort it may 
produce.” 
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But, as he recorded in his ‘ Auto. 
biography,’ he “got very little gratif. 
cation from the work. Nobody praised 
it. One very old and very learned 
friend to whom I sent it thanked me 
for my ‘comic Cesar,’ but said no 
more.” 

As a pendant to the group of 
‘Cesar’ letters, there is one of par. 





ticular interest ; for it reveals Trollope’ 
intimacy with W. G. Clark, the 
Shakespearean scholar, whom he 


recommends to Blackwood in a most 
favourable light as a possible con. 
tributor to the ‘ Ancient Classics’ 
Series. The letter is from the 
Athenzum Club on 30th June 1870 :— 


“IT yesterday met W. G. Clark, and 
was speaking to him about the Ancient 
Classics. He is, I think, I may say, 
undoubtedly, the first Aristophanic 
scholar of the day, and is certainly 
of all men the one most connected at 
present with the name of Aristophanes. 
He is moreover in every respect well 
qualified to do what you want to have 
done with the Greek connection. ... 
He is well known to all literary men. 
He said yesterday he would like 
to do the work. ... Though he 
is in orders, he is struggling to get 
out of them.” 


For many years Clark prepared an 
edition of Aristophanes, but progress 
was interrupted by ill-health, and the 
work never reached a_ state for 
publication. 

An unexpected discovery in 
Trollope’s correspondence belongs to 
this year, 1870. It is a letter which 
discloses a connection between Trollope 
and Lord Brougham, and displays the 
novelist in the réle of literary reader 
and adviser. He had been asked 
by the second Baron Brougham to 
give his opinion on the MS. of his 
deceased brother’s autobiography with 
the prospect of its being posthumously 
published by the Blackwood firm. 
From Brougham Hall on 8th Sep- 
tember 1870 he conveyed his views to 
Blackwood with conscientious thor- 
oughness and typical candour :— 
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“T have been here for the last 
three days reading the MS of the 
first Vol of Lord Brougham’s Autobio- 
graphy, having undertaken the task 
with the view of suggesting to the 
present Lord Brougham any steps 
that might well be taken towards 
preparing the work for publication ; 
and I now write to you at his request 
as it appears that there is an intention 
that you shall publish the book... . 

“That such a work will excite 
considerable interest there can be no 
doubt. In the first volume there is 
very much of interest; especially in 
regard to the establishment of the 
Edinbro’ Review, and Brougham’s 
early correspondence with Lord Grey. 
But the whole matter, as it now exists, 
is unconnected, confused, very incom- 
plete, and altogether unchronological. 
It is also full of error from ignorance 
on the part of copiers. 

“T have given it as my opinion to 
Lord Brougham that he must do one 
of two things ; he must either consent 
to put forth a bad book to the public, 
which will be confused and incomplete, 
explaining in a short preface from 
himself that the somewhat hetero- 
geneous mass of matter is given to 
the public in that shape, because it 
was so left by Lord Brougham, 
excusing (without absolute acknow- 
ledgement of fault) the shortcomings 
... by the fact that it was arranged 
when the author was past 80 year old ; 
or else he must put the whole of the 
MS into the hands of some com- 
petent Editor, with full editorial 
power, so that the errors may be 
corrected, and the confusion redeemed 
from the present Chaos to fair literary 
order. ... I have advised .. . to 
omit a long journal of a tour in Sweden, 
which for various reasons I think 
il adapted in such a work as is 
intended. .. . 

“The matter as handed to me was 
continuous. I have divided it into 
chapters, and have prepared headings 
for the chapters. But I have done 
this rather as shewing what is needed, 
than as supplying the actual words 
which should be used for the head- 
ings.... I myself think that for the 
reputation of the late Lord Brougham, 
for the comfort of the present owner 
of the MS., & for the sake of the 
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public , . . the whole work should be 
regularly edited.” 


. Trollope’s reference to Brougham’s 
reputation brings to mind that when, 
in his ‘Critical Miscellanies,’ Lord 
Morley surveyed the work Brougham 
did for ‘The Edinburgh Review,’ he 
characterised his knowledge as ‘ ency- 
clopedic ignorance’! It is impossible 
to say if Trollope’s advice about the 
preparation of the work was adopted, 
but the following year Brougham’s 
* Autobiography’ was published by 
Blackwood in three volumes. 

The serial appearance of ‘ Linda 
Tressel’ in ‘Maga’ had attracted 
greater attention than that of ‘ Nina 
Balatka,’ and on 5th April 1868 
Blackwood had written Trollope: 
*** Linda’ excites much interest, and 
there is no question as to the skill 
with which her sad tale is told.” 
Now a further tale of the same type 
was waiting to be launched, and 
naturally Trollope considered ‘ Maga’ 
the most suitable medium for the 
serial issue of ‘The Golden Lion of 
Granpére,’ a romance of the Vosges 
mountains. On 20th February 1871 
he communicated his intention to 
Blackwood thus :— 


“Will you purchase of me for 
your magazine a third story after 
the manner of ‘ Linda’ and ‘ Nina’ 
to run through any eight numbers 
you please of 1872 and to be repub- 
lished in 1872 ?... I would propose 
that it should come out with my 
name and that you should then have 
my permission to publish my name 
with the other two should it suit 
you to do so. The story in question 
does not end unhappily as do L. T. 
and N. B., but it is otherwise of the 
same class.” 


Evidently the introduction of the 
author’s name was not a sufficient 
inducement for Blackwood to accept 
the romance, and the proposal was 
declined. 

The correspondence does not touch 
upon a little unsigned sketch which 
found its way into ‘ Maga’ in May 1877. 
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Entitled ‘‘ Whist at Our Club,” it is 
among those jeux desprit which 
Trollope sometimes brought off with 
remarkable éclat, as in this instance. 
It is little known, no account of it 
has been given in books on Trollope’s 
work, and, therefore, its slight theme 
may be indicated. Obviously it has 
originated from experience in one of 
the several clubs to which Trollope 
belonged; for, like Thackeray, he 
enjoyed club life. We are introduced 
to a company of gentlemen, stricken 
in years, “ bald, grey, wrinkled,’’ who 
kill the hours between lunch and 
dinner by playing whist. “I have 
said,” Trollope remarks, “‘ that they 
have nothing to do with their after- 
noons. I doubt whether many of 
them have much to do with their 
mornings.” They are meek Dr Pintale, 
whose “capacity for whist is of such 
a nature that words would be alto- 
gether thrown away upon him,” Sir 
Nicholas Bobtail, K.C.B., Mr Poser, 
who writes poetry “which I hope is 
better than his whist,’ Dick Polden, 
Admiral Greene, Sir Peter Grimley, 
Dr Absolom, a royal physician, and 
Mr Thompson, a clergyman. While 
they play shilling points, Pintale is 
severely reprimanded for throwing 
away a trick by his partner, Sir 
Nicholas, who is himself as capable 
of blundering as anyone in the club. 
This episode leads to a description of 
the good-natured quarrelling in which 
Trollope may have participated during 
his adventures in clubdom. 

The first full-length novel by 
Trollope to be published in ‘ Maga’ 
was ‘John Caldigate,’ an Australian 
story, which ran from April 1878 to 
June 1879. The letters about it are 
important for the light they throw on 
Trollope’s minute, methodical atten- 
tion to the process of serial publication. 
From 39 Montagu Square on 24th May 
1877 he wrote :— 


““A word or two which fell from 
me the other day tempts me to ask 
you whether you would like the novel 
I am now writing for the Magazine... . 
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such title as used by another is ringing 
inmyears. Thescene isin England. ,, Breturne 
I am soon going abroad and shalgto Icel 
probably be some time away.” of the 
being 
Before sailing for South Africa heBhere as 
wrote from the Atheneum Club of author 
6th June: “The MS. of my novel isf readin; 
with Chapman and Harry (my sonf when | 
will be prepared to correct any prook— We - 
that may be wanted before my return.’fin Ge 
Reaching Cape Town by 2Ist July he Septen 
immediately informed Blackwood : “| propos 
finished my novel on my way out, anifin wh 
I have sent the remainder of the MS. money 
to Chapman who will now have thefis a k 
whole of it. It is to be called ‘ Mrsf fiction 
John Caldigate. I mention this 
especially, as the name is not giveag “I 
on any one of the parts.’’ Thus twof never 
provisional titles were thought oif “hang! 
before the final one was adopted. By}™ the 
9th January 1878 he had returned tof” 7 
Montagu Square, from where he ed 
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Within two months he became rather — 
petulant about the way in which the sane 
printed matter was being transmitted 
to him. On 6th March he was driven 
to italics: “A revise to me is of no 
use unless I can have with it the first 
corrected proof. Could you send me 
that? And will you please have} « 
sent to me with the proofs the MS. | the; 
which I always want for reference 
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and like to keep.” On 26th March he 
remarked: ‘Mrs. Trollope always 
gets the Magazine and preserves it. 
I shall be much obliged for the second 
copy while my story is running, as 
it will enable me to send it to my son 
in Australia.” He had no sooner 
returned on 17th July from a cruise 
to Iceland than he sent “the revise 
of the last number of J. C. for press, 
being the 6th. My brother who is 
here asked me just now who was the 
author of J. C., which he was then 
reading! He was much surprised 
when I told him.” 

We next find Trollope at Héllenthal 
in Germany. From there on 12th 
September he replied concerning a 
proposed alteration—viz., “the way 
in which Caldigate repays a sum of 
money to the rascals.” His discussion 
is a kind of self-analysis of his own 
fictional craft. 


“T am bound to say that I have 
never found myself able to effect 
changes in the plot of a story. Small 
as the links are, one little thing hangs 
on another to such an extent that 
any change sets the whole narrative 
wrong. There are so many infinitesi- 
mal allusions to what is past that the 
whole should be re-written or it will 
be faulty. I may be able to alter 
expressions so as to produce some 
changed effect on the reader’s mind ; 
but I doubt I cannot alter the incident. 
It seemed to me that such a payment, 
made under two influences, put [7] 
the sense that honour demanded a 
repayment, and secondly the hope 
that such repayment might be effectual 
in stopping the trouble was not more 
unnatural than conduct which we 
often see in the world. I may probably 
have been wrong. I shall think I have 
been if you say so. But I fear I cannot 
twist it otherwise.” 


If the plot was causing trouble, in a 
month’s time the serial numbers were 
also a matter of concern. 


“What do you mean by reducing 
the number of the parts ?”’ he asks on 
llth October. 


‘Do you mean that 
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the parts are to be reduced by length- 
ening the matter given in each? If 
so, this can be done by putting 
5 chapters instead of 4 with any four 
of the last eight numbers. As the 
story goes, this will be no detriment, 
as the incidents are not made to fit 
specially the numbers as divided. . . . 

“If you wish to have the matter 
reduced, that is a much more difficult, 
and is, indeed, a very difficult affair... . 
If done on the MS. it would have to 
be recopied for Chapman; because 
the reduction of matter would not be 
carried on in the re-published form. .. . 
Tell me what reduction you require, 
or how many pages you can allow. 
Then I will make the reduction accord- 
ingly, but with an aching heart! .. . 
Have I made myself intelligible, or at 
any rate legible?”’ At the foot of 
this letter Blackwood wrote: “ Trol- 
lope had misunderstood & I have 
written to him explaining that I 
intended the parts to be lengthened.” 


The writer of an article on ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Literature: IV. Novelists ” 
in ‘Maga’ of March 1879 observed of 
Trollope: ‘We may remark that, 
artistically, he sometimes does himself 
injustice by writing under the obliga- 
tion of bringing his work to the 
regulation length.” 

A week later, 19th October, on 
behalf of his brother, Thomas Adolphus, 
he asked Blackwood if a Life of King 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy would 
make a popular book in England, as 
his brother became well acquainted 
with the King’s career, but he doubted 
whether English readers would care 
for the subject. Trollope added as 
postscript: “‘My idea is that the 
popularity of a book depends more on 
its treatment than its subject.” 

Two shorter novels by Trollope 
were to appear in ‘ Maga’ as his life 
was drawing to a close. ‘Dr Wortle’s 
School’ was serialised from May to 
December 1880, and the other, with 
the rather Henry James title, ‘The 
Fixed Period,’ ran from October 1881 
to March 1882. In the latter Trollope 
conceived the idea “of an imaginary 
The 


country in the year 1980.” 
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law of this fictitious republic of 
Britannula was to provide that “‘ men 
should arrange for their own departure, 
so as to fall into no senile weakness, 
no slippered selfishness, no ugly 
whinings of undefined want, before 
they go hence and be no more thought 
of.” In their sixty-seventh year they 
were to be put into a kind of college, 
and after a year undergo a painless 
death. The author also prophesied 
certain developments in _ scientific 
invention such as a steam - tricycle 
that attains a speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour, and a mechanical 
apparatus for record-speeches (perhaps 
a forecast of the radio). About the 
serial run of this fantasy Trollope 
wrote on 9th September 1881: “I 
return the first number of the Fixed 
Period corrected, and as I go on will 
endeavour to put out all the pro- 
fanities. Wovld you have the MS. 
sent to me now & always. I often 
cannot make out a word and do not 
remember what I said. But what 
I did say was the best thing.” Finally, 
on 28th January 1882: “I think 
you should print the Fixed Period 
from your own pages, and let me 
have them to give a final revise. I 
have observed no blunder in Maga... . 
It is my habit to make a story not too 
short and not too long.” 

Alas! these last two letters were 
not destined to reach John Blackwood ; 
for a severe illness in 1879, when 
Trollope expressed the utmost solici- 
tude for his friend’s condition, had 
caused his death at Strathtyrum, near 
St Andrews, on 29th October. Trollope 
survived him only three years, dying 
in London on 6th December 1882. 


[Jan, 


With his death, of course, there came 
to an end his sixteen years’ connection 
with ‘ Maga’ and the publishing house, 
but they were not yet finished with 
Trollope. In 1883 the firm published 
two posthumous books, his ‘ Autobio. 
graphy ’ and his last completed novel, 
‘An Old Man’s Love.’ When the 
‘ Autobiography ’ came to be reviewed 
in ‘Maga’ the writer paid tribute to 
the novelist in these words: “A 
proof of the many-sided geniality oj 
the man was that he had friends in all 
professions, and moving in various 
spheres of life; and few who were 
drawn into immediate contact with 
him failed to prize his affection. . .. 
The late editor of this Magazine was 
another of those many friends first 
made in the way of business, but who 
soon became personally endeared to 
him in a degree which was fully 
reciprocated.’’ Moreover, an obituary 
character sketch of him in ‘ Maga’ 
for February 1883 referred to him as 
“one of the most talented, the most 
warm-hearted, the most honest man 
that ever lived. ... There was no 
kindlier or more genial man _ than 
Anthony Trollope, no one more hos- 
pitable and easy of access. Address 
him with a friendly word, and after a 
keen glance through his spectacles, 
under his heavy brows, you would have 
of his best in return.” 


The writer had finished his perusal 
of the manuscripts, and, looking up 
once more, he imagined he saw the 
visionary figure slowly disappear in 
the now fading light of the Saloon. 
His presiding spirit had been an 
inspiring experience. 
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MEDAL FOR FACE-SAVING. 


BY A. M. G. 


He was blue-eyed, stocky, and 
taciturn. He was also apprehensive 
as he faced me across the litter of my 
ink-stained desk. Heaven knows what 
wild stories Herr Kapitan-Leutenant 
had pumped into him at the naval 
barracks in Wilhelmshaven, but it 
was obvious that he feared the worst. 
Clearly, at any moment, the villainous 
Englischer would order him to be put 
to the excruciating torture which, as 
all the world knows, is meted out by 


‘Ithe unspeakable British to all those 


soldiers and sailors of the Fiihrer who 
are unlucky enough to fall into their 
hands. And so my visitor sat glumly 
on a hard chair, awaiting his shocking 
fate with the stoicism which became a 
member of the Herrenvolk. 

Well, as a nation, we have our 
faults, but cruelty is not among them, 
and, as the routine examination pro- 
ceeded along its well-worn lines, the 
languishing captive revived visibly. 
A cup of tea, hot and sweet, was 
obviously infinitely preferable to rack 
and thumb-screws, and a good British 
cigarette completed the cure. At the 
end of half an hour the wings of the 
dove of peace were creating a positive 
draught in my gloomy little office, 
and Seaman Hans Lehrmann (that 
was not his name) and I were almost 
fraternising. This was very satisfactory 
for all concerned, and, my notes 
completed, I paid a fond farewell to 
my kindly, if involuntary informant 
as the guard clattered in to lead his 
prisoner away. But Hans was grateful. 
Hans was happy, and the situation 
decidedly called for souvenirs. So 
from the depths of his ersatz underwear 
he dredged a small round object, 
which he pressed affectionately into 
my hand. Then, with a shattering 
click of iron-clad heels, he departed 
to whatever destiny had in store for 
him, leaving me to meditate on the 
age-old truth that honey is much 


more effective as a fly-catcher than 
vinegar. 

I have his parting gift before me 
as I write. It is about the size of the 
old crown piece, and is stamped out 
from some dull silvery alloy. The 
badge depicts the bows of a large 
liner, seen from the port side, and 
over them hovers an enormous eagle 
with spread wings holding a swastika 
in its talons. Round the edge runs 
an anchor cable, and the whole forms 
a handsome example of modern 
Teutonic art as practised in the Third 
Reich, and [I value it accordingly. 
Moreover, it is a token of personal 
esteem which but rarely comes my 
way and, as such, should be cherished 
as all such curiosities should be. But 
there is a further aspect to the little 
incident which makes it not without 
interest to the student of naval 
history ; for the badge and its associa- 
tions add yet another chapter to the 
shining story of the Royal Navy in this 
present global struggle. 

It is the Abzeichen fur Blockade- 
brecher (emblem for blockade-break- 
ing), and it was instituted by a grateful 
Fiihrer in April 1941 to reward those 
of his sailors who ran, or attempted 
to run through the iron cordon which 
the King’s ships threw round the 
Reich from the first day of the Second 
German War. In addition to those 
who were successful (and they are 
few indeed), those seamen who scuttled 
their ships to avoid capture are eligible 
for the reward. The survivors of the 
Graf Spee, for example, are said to 
have been invested with the badge 
by the German Minister in Monte 
Video, and if this is true it throws a 
revealing light on Nazi psychology. 
Few Governments, after all, care to 
commemorate an ignominious defeat 
by an issue of medals. Be that as it 
may, I shall keep Hans’s gift as a 
curious symbol of his strange race. 

c 
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There is a German word, difficult to 
translate, which might appropriately 
be engraved on the Abzeichen. It is 
‘ schonfarberei,’ which can be clumsily 
rendered as “ Putting the best face 
possible on things.” For the issue of 
the blockade-breaker’s emblem is 
symptomatic of the Nazi determination 
never, under any circumstances, to 
admit that the invincible forces of the 
Reich have been worsted. By lying 
communiqués, absurd boasts, and the 
like the rulers of Germany have done, 
and are doing all they can to bolster 
up the very shaky morale of their 
deluded people, and the striking of 
the badge is on a par with the fantastic 
stories of V. 1 so sedulously spread by 
Goebbels’s propaganda machine. 

For many months I forgot all about 
the relieved Hans’s gift, and it was 
only the other day that I unearthed 
it from the depths of my kit. But 
with its resurrection to the light of 
day my interest in the German 
blockade-runners revived, and I made 
a few researches into the subject 
which I offer to ‘ Maga’s’ readers in 
the hope that they, too, may find 
them interesting and perhaps instruc- 
tive. For the story has its moral 
that this, our island, lives by the sea, 
and that, in the words of a former 
Prime Minister, “Our Navy is us.” 
We shall neglect our first and, indeed, 
our last line of defence after this 
victory at our peril; for, air power 
notwithstanding, the Royal Navy 
remains as a sure shield and buckler to 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Blockade-running is not, of course, 
a new development in naval warfare. 
History abounds with examples; for 
men of daring, from whatever motives 
of patriotism or gain, will always be 
ready to challenge the guardians of a 
blockaded coast. The long years of 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars produced a thousand minor 
epics of the sea as the hardy West- 
countrymen risked liberty and indeed 
life to evade the Berlin decrees, 
designed as they were to strangle us 
into submission to the New Order of 
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the Emperor. From a hundred har. 
bours on the South Coast the men oj 
Devon and Cornwall sallied forth jp 
their fast small ships and carried on 
a flourishing trade with continenta| 
Europe, then groaning under the 
Corsican yoke. And what, after all, 
is smuggling but blockade-running, 
with the King’s officers in the réle of 
the blockaders? The tourist who 
guiltily affirms he has nothing t 
declare, despite the presence of silk 
stockings and perfumes at the bottom 
of his trunk, is, in a sense, the lineal 
descendant of those men who evaded 
the French cruisers off Brest or the 
Texel. I doubt, however, if the polite 
blue-coated Customs officers who, in 
happier times, searched our baggage so 
efficiently would accept that as full 
and final satisfaction ! 

On the other side of the Atlantic 
blockade-running reached its peak 
during the unhappy years of the 
American Civil War. Poor in every. 
thing but courage, the Southern States 
made the most heroic efforts to import 
the sinews of modern war through the 
Federal cordon. The intrepid Com- 
mander Bulloch, the Confederate’s 
Naval Agent in Europe, deserved well 
of his country ; for it was by his skill 
and pertinacity that so many ships 
ran their vital cargoes into southem 
ports. Even the sedate Fingal 
abandoned her wonted run on the 
West Highland tourist route and 
departed from Greenock laden with 
contraband for the armies of Lee and 
Jackson as they writhed hopelessly in 
the tightening grip of northern wealth 
and man-power. Beside the high 
adventures of Bulloch’s men the exploits 
of the rum-runners of the Prohibition 
twenties are poor and sordid things. 

During the South African War a 
few incidents akin to blockade-running 
occurred, but, thanks to the Navy’s 
ceaseless watch and the ever-open 
eyes and ears of the Secret Service, 
few, if any, of the cargoes so dis- 
interestedly consigned from Hamburg 
and Bremen reached the Boer Repub- 
lics. It was not until the Great War 
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of 1914-18 that the old trade revived, 
and once again demonstrated the 
immemorial lessons of sea-power. 

Almost from the first day German 
commerce vanished from the face of 
the waters. Those few merchant 
ships and auxiliary cruisers which 
remained at large were either sunk at 
sight or took refuge in neutral harbours 
all over the world. But about the 
end of 1915 the Kaiser’s Government 
despatched a small number of heavily 
armed and disguised vessels from Kiel 
and Wilhelmshaven with orders to 
prey on Allied commerce, and, as a 
secondary objective, to endeavour to 
bring some much-needed supplies from 
neutral countries, principally the 
United States. It is history that 
though we suffered heavy losses from 
the activities of these raiders only one 
succeeded in carrying out its alternative 
mission. This was the famous Wolf, 
which cruised as far afield as Austral- 
asian waters and inflicted very con- 
siderable damage on our shipping on 
the Far Eastern trade routes. In 
addition, by the capture of a large 
Japanese liner, the Wolf was able to 
return to Germany in the spring of 
1918 with a cargo of valuable war 
material, including rubber and tinned 
food. I myself have seen an empty 
tin, which once contained Japanese 
crab, preserved as a relic of the 
‘Hunger Blockade’ in a Hamburg 
household. Incidentally, the owner, 
a high officer of the S.8., assured me 
that, war or no war, British Navy or 
no British Navy, Nazi Germany, 
under her Fiihrer, would never be 
hungry again. If he survives I wonder 
if he ever looks at his tin, so hand- 
somely mounted on its oaken plaque, 
and remembers his words. 

In a rather different category we 
have the case of the German com- 
mercial submarine Deutschland which 
cruised to the United States in 1916. 
This voyage, largely undertaken for 
propaganda purposes, was designed to 
impress American public opinion with 
the futility of the British blockade 
in the face of German ingenuity. 
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Being unarmed the Deutschland was 
treated as a merchant ship by the 
astonished U.S. port authorities, but 
she failed in her real purpose inas- 
much as her unannounced arrival in 
American waters forcibly demonstrated 
that the United States and her trade 
might well experience the horrors of 
submarine warfare should Britain and 
her Allies fall in the great struggle in 
Europe. It is probable that President 
Wilson and his Cabinet did not fail 
to appreciate the point, but in quite 
a different way to that visualised by 
the optimistic diplomats of Berlin. 

In the years between the wars, 
blockade-runners, with the exception 
of the opponents of Prohibition 
aforesaid, found their trade almost 
gone. True, a few blithe spirits kept 
the old flag flying by attempting to 
run guns to the turbulent tribes of 
the North-West Frontier via the 
Persian Gulf, but the sloops of the 
Royal Navy were too much for the 
majority, and they regretted their 
enterprise in Aden Gaol. Occasionally 
a ship of the China Squadron would 
intercept a cargo of rifles off the 
coast of unhappy Cathay, and its 
Japanese owners would mourn a 
severe loss of prestige and money: 
and on at least one occasion a large 
amount of illicit drugs was seized 
off the Egyptian coast by a Customs 
patrol vessel. But these incidents 
were comparatively trivial, and merely 
showed that the blockade-runner still 
existed as a factor in international life. 
It was not until the end of 1935 that 
he returned to his own. 

In that strange year of gathering 
tension the sawdust Cesar ranted 
from his balcony in the Palazzo 
Venezia of a new Roman Empire. 
From Naples and Genoa ship-loads 
of ill-clad soldiers sailed for the south, 
and the banks of the Suez Canal 
echoed to the exultant chorus, ‘‘ Duce! 
Duce! Duce! A Noi!” as the 
Italian transports steamed through 
en route for Massawa. In that inferno 
of heat Marshal de Bono, for whom 
Fate was reserving an incredible end 
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before a firing squad, studied his 
plans for the Abyssinian Expeditionary 
Force, and found them good. Far 
to the north worried statesmen 
sought for that elusive desideratum 
of diplomacy, a formula, and Geneva 
resounded with Mussolini’s threats. 
From Bari a torrent of anti-British 
propaganda poured out, and all over 
the seething Middle East men listened 
to the storm of hate by means of 
radios thoughtfully provided free by 
kindly Italian well-wishers, and 
wondered if the long-foretold downfall 
of the British Empire had come at 
last. To assist their deliberations 
dark dhows stole into unobtrusive 
harbours along the littoral of the 
Red Sea and disgorged arms and 
ammunition which were _ speedily 
spirited away to Palestine and the 
wild tribes of the Arabian interior. 
Trouble, big trouble, was brewing in 
the Middle East in those days, so 
recent and yet so far away, and a 
golden harvest rewarded the evader 
of the Royal Navy’s patrols. Some 
few did succeed, but they were marked 
men, and, in one way and another, 
had reason to regret their participation 
in the age-old game of twisting the 
lion’s tail, even when it was for the 
benefit of Il Duce. A thrilling story 
is yet to be written of the Red Sea 
sloops in the years before the war. 

In July 1936 a hitherto unknown 
general, one Francisco Franco, landed 
in Spain, and the curtain ran up on a 
tragedy which was to drench that 
unhappy land in blood for wellnigh 
three years. As the tide of horror 
rose the Powers of Europe, from not 
quite disinterested motives, intervened 
and proclaimed that belligerent rights 
must be withheld from the fratricidal 
combatants. But General Franco, like 
Gallio, cared for none of these things. 
Possessing almost the whole of the 
Spanish Navy and unchallenged com- 
mand of the territorial waters of the 
Peninsula, he instituted a rigorous 
blockade of the Republican ports, 
and very soon the effect on his Left- 
wing opponents was painfully obvious. 
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Then it was that Captain ‘ Potato’ 
Jones gained world-wide fame by his 
spirited running of the Caudillo’s 
blockade, though it is doubtful whether 
the harassed officials of the British 
Foreign Office and Admiralty joined 
in the cheers. High policy apart, 
however, Captain Jones’s exploits were 
in the true line of Drake and Hawkins, 
and in him his grateful countrymen 
found relief from the inexplicable 
gyrations of the policy of appeasement. 

In a September dawn of 1939 Nazi 
tanks rumbled across the frontiers of 
Poland, and the Second Great War 
began its Juggernaut career over the 
world. At sea history repeated itself; 
for once again the Royal Navy made 
a clean sweep of German sea-borne 
commerce and tightened its strangle- 
hold of blockade round the Reich. 
But for the moment matters were 
favourable to Hitler’s Germany ; for 
most of neutral Europe cowered 
beneath the threat of the Wehrmacht, 
and from the east, the north, and 
the south the tribute to brute force 
flowed into the Reich, and the wheels 
of her industry spun ever faster as 
she prepared for the battle of the west. 
Through the wide-open Italian ports 
and over the Brenner poured a mass 
of vital war material, and from the 
Wilhelmstrasse pealed the triumphant 
boast that this time at least the 
British blockade was useless, with 
all Europe to supply Germany and 
her need. Rubber? Buna was an 
excellent substitute and, in addition, 
the Duce was obligingly doing all he 
could in that direction. Tin, bauxite, 
oil? The genius of German scientists 
could and would overcome such short- 
ages, and at any rate the Wehrmacht 
would find a way to add to the already 
vast stocks in the Fatherland. Herr 
Churchill, trumpeted the spokesmen 
of the good Ribbentrop, is indeed an 
optimist if he imagines that his 
ridiculous out -moded weapon of 
blockade could inconvenience for 4 
moment the Reich in her march to 
world power. Nevertheless it is likely 
that Mr Churchill, who is not only 4 
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statesman of commanding eminence 
but an historian to boot, remembered 
the lessons of sea-power and was not 
unduly perturbed by the booming of 
Berlin. For he knows, and we should 
know, that, founded on that mighty 
structure, no country can ever fall. 

During that period of strange calm, 
misnamed the ‘phony war,’ there 
was little, if any, activity by blockade- 
runners. A few indignant neutrals 
found themselves taken into British 
ports for closer examination of their 
cargoes, but the ‘ Navicert’ system 
reduced the inevitable inconvenience 
to negligible proportions. It was 
not until the tragedy of France had 
been consummated that the Navy 
had to grapple with the problem to 
any degree of seriousness. For with 
the signature of the Franco-German 
Armistice in June 1940 the whole 
vast structure of naval dispositions 
had to be reviewed in the light of the 
new circumstances, chief of which was 
the absence of French assistance in 
the Mediterranean. The problem was 
complicated by the supreme treachery 
of Italian policy with the attendant 
arrival in the arena of Mussolini’s 
by no means negligible fleet. 

It is not relevant in a paper of this 
nature to discuss the almost insoluble 
problems which faced the British 
xovernment in that year of destiny. 
Qur purpose is simply to study them 
vis-a-vis the enemy blockade-runners, 
whose scope and opportunities were 
enormously increased by the fall of 
France. But it is necessary to realise 
the full glory of the British Navy 
in those days of depreciation of our 
war effort, and to do this one must 
glance at the forces against us. First, 
we lived under the imminent threat 
of invasion, by the greatest military 
machine the world has ever seen. In 
the Middle East our pitifully small 
army was faced by an Italian expedition 
not twice but many times our strength, 
and the loss of Egypt and its Imperial 
route to the East looked inevitable. 
Under the blows of the Luftwaffe our 
cities bent and burned, and sixty 
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thousand people died in the fall of 
that year. By all laws of continental 
logic we were beaten, and only the 
proverbial madness of our race pre- 
vented us from seeing it. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the sages 
of the Wilhelmstrasse and the Mari- 
neamt decided that now, if ever, was 
the time to suck the rich resources 
of French North Africa dry to the 
glory of the Reich and the strength- 
ening of its war machine. To the 
pitiful puppets of Vichy, therefore, 
the orders went forth, and French 
ships sailed from Marseilles to load 
in Algiers and Bizerta the vast pro- 
ducts of France overseas. For a time 
all went well. Preoccupied in the 
Eastern Mediterranean the Royal Navy 
could do little to interfere with the 
short sea routes, and the gorging 
magazines of Germany received further 
supplies of all she desired. So far, 
so good, thought Grand Admiral 
Raeder, and it was presumably with 
some complacence that he submitted 
his reports to a smiling Fuhrer. 

There were other sheaves to be 
bound, too, during that heyday of 
German might in the winter of 1940-41. 
From Saigon and other ports of French 
Indo-China came ships under the 
tricolour loaded with precious cargoes 
of oil, tin, and other vital tropical 
products, and, strained to the utter- 
most, the Royal Navy could not be 
ubiquitous. Mica from Madagascar, 
meat from Tunisia, wheat from Algeria, 
still the supplies poured into the 
French ports of the Mediterranean. A 
wide-open gap had been torn in the 
blockade by the shameful act of 
Compiégne, and for the moment we 
could do little to stem the flow of 
priceless commerce. 

Jugo-Slavia, Greece, the epic of 
Crete, the agony of: Tobruk, the 
incredible pageant of the spring of 
1941 cavaleaded past the affrighted 
eyes of the world, and still the Reich 
went from strength to strength. By 
a single salvo the great battle-cruiser 
Hood went to the bottom, soon to be 
followed by her opponent, and for a 
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space the sea-power of Britain trembled 
in the balance as the toll of the U-boats 
mounted. It was time, in the minds 
of Germany’s rulers, to break the 
blockade, and from Biscayan and Medi- 
terranean ports German ships slipped 
out and with throbbing engines sped to 
the south-west to gather the tributes 
of the South American republics. 

That they failed all the world knows 
now. In Buenos Aires, Monte Video, 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, keen eyes 
watched the German ships, and soon 
the ether crackled as the Admiralty 
orders went out to the waiting patrols 
of the Royal Navy. It is a fact that 
almost one hundred per cent of the 
would-be blockade-runners were inter- 
cepted and went to the bottom of the 
Atlantic, either by the act of their 
own crews or the shells of the King’s 
ships. Similarly those few German 
vessels that slipped out from South 
American ports, defying the ban of 
internment, were also caught and 
shared the fate of their European 
sisters. That this should be so is a 
major triumph for the British naval 
and air reconnaissance units and for 
the less obtrusive services whose duty 
it is to watch the least of the Reich’s 
activities. By the winter of 1941-42 
it is fair to say that Atlantic blockade- 
running had ceased, and a major hole 
in the wall had been cemented up. 

Across the world, in the seas near 
Madagascar, the Royal Navy con- 
centrated in the spring of 1942. 
Under its escort the transports with 
their khaki-clad freight closed the 
land, and in a tropical dawn the first 
wave landed under the guns of the 
Fleet. Bravely the Vichy garrison 
resisted, but soon the world heard 
that another source of supply had 
been denied to Germany. The lesson 
was underlined by the sinking of a 
blockade-runner loaded with mica 
and certain medicinal drugs. Slowly 
but surely the grip of sea-power was 
tightening on Hitler’s empire. 

Far away to the north, in the 
deserts bordering the Middle Sea, 
Rommel crouched for the spring that 
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was to carry him to the gates of 
Egypt. In a black June Tobruk fell, 
and the Afrika Korps swept on 
irresistibly. But at El Alamein it 
faltered and halted. The tide was 
setting against the New Order, though 
the way back for the United Nations 
was to be, and still is, long and hard, 
For six thousand miles to the east 
the Empire of the Rising Sun had 
struck in the previous December at 
Pearl Harbour, and a new field lay 
open to the blockade-runner which 
he was not slow to exploit. But at 
the moment we must conclude our 
glance at the African and European 
scene where the greatest source of over- 
seas st pply was still in German hands. 

As Britain armoured herself for the 
struggle it had been comparatively 
easy for French and German ships 
to make the short sea passage between 
France and her North African posses- 
sions. But with her rising strength 
at sea, on land, and in the air the 
system of patrols was vastly strength- 
ened in the Western Mediterranean, 
and, based on Gibraltar, struck ever 
more hardly at the blockade-runners. 
By the autumn of 1942 it is possible 
that not one ship out of twenty 
evaded the long arm of the Navy 
and R.A.F., and those that did were 
small and almost negligible in their 
cargoes. Even that trickle was soon 
to cease; for with the British advance 
and the Allied landings in North 
Africa in November 1942 the Germans 
had much more to think about than 
economic supplies. By the spring 
of the following year the whole of the 
African coast was in our firm hands, 
and a great source of leakage had been 
stemmed and finally cut off. The loss 
to the Reich can hardly be exaggerated. 

Now only one source of overseas 
supply remains to Germany, and it is 
feeble and uncertain in the extreme. 
Across ten thousand miles of hostile 
seas lie her Allies, the Japanese, who 
command, if only for the moment, 
some of the richest parts of the globe. 
It is not amazing, therefore, that the 
Nazis have made every possible 
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endeavour to tap these supplies, and 
here the story of her blockade-runners 
fringes on high adventure. For it is 
no mean feat to attempt to carry a 
cargo across three oceans, devoid of 
all help and support, and knowing 
that every ship sighted will be hostile. 
But Hitler’s Reich was built by doing 
the impossible, and the men who 
hold high command in it are not 
noteworthy for their dilatory methods. 
Among them is Gross Admiral Karl 
Donitz, who succeeded Admiral Raeder 
as Commander-in-Chief of the German 
Navy on the 30th January 1943. It 
seems worth while to spare a glance 
at his career; for in it we shall find a 
clue to the ruthlessness which makes 
him order his men to almost certain 
death on the high seas. 

Born in 1891, he comes of a middle- 
class family, then living in Berlin. 
At the age of nineteen he entered the 
Kaiser’s Navy and served in S.M.S. 
Breslau, famous consort to the more 
famous Goeben during her breathless 
fight to Turkey in 1914. Young 
Donitz remained at the Dardanelles 
with the German naval air service 
until 1917, when he transferred to 
the U-boats, and after a period of 
probation as First Lieutenant was 
appointed in command of U.B. 68 in 
December of the same year. For a 
few months he-cruised more or less 
unsuccessfully in the Mediterranean, 
but in April 1918, during an attack 
on a convoy, his submarine was forced 
to surface and Donitz himself was 
captured. 

In due course he arrived in England, 
but contrived to persuade his captors 
that he was mad, whereupon he was 
removed to a lunatic asylum near 
Manchester. There he remained until 
the armistice, when he made a 
miraculous recovery and returned to 
Germany in the spring of 1919, to 
receive @ commission in the Navy of 
the Weimar Republic. 

After a short period at the Admiralty 
he commanded the new cruiser Emden 
and took her on a world cruise to show 
the flag, when he managed to offend 
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quite a number of local authorities 
with his arrogant manners. 

In 1935, however, his real career 
began with his promotion to full 
captain. In that rank he was charged 
with the building and training of 
submarine flotillas, and on the out- 
break of war he had roughly ninety 
U-boats in commission. The early 
successes of his subordinates, especially 
the famous Prien, gained him flag 
rank, and in April 1940 he received 
the Knight’s Cross to the Iron Cross. 
Six months later he was promoted 
Vice-Admiral and given wide powers, 
subject only to the review of his rival, 
Raeder. Much of the U-boats’ successes 
in the battle of the Atlantic must 
be ascribed to Donitz; for he is an 
officer of ruthless character with a 
great influence on the minds of his 
subordinates. His accession to the 
supreme command of the Kriegsmarine 
in 1943 is the logical continuation of 
his driving power. He is, one need 
hardly add, bitterly anti-British, and 
high in the favour of Adolf Hitler and 
the Party. 

That, then, is the man who attempted 
to run the blockade between Europe 
and the Far East, and it is now time 
to examine the results of his labours. 
But first we must glance at the policy 
underlying them. 

Germany needs a hundred and one 
things which are at present in Japan’s 
gift. Rubber, tin, tungsten, rare 
metals, drugs, vegetable oils, to name 
only a few. Japan, on her part, 
requires machine tools, ball-bearings, 
and, most of all, technical and theoreti- 
cal help in the shape of plans, drawings, 
and blue - prints. For Japanese 
designers are, as is well known, 
competent copyists but poor initiators 
of the complex modern machines of 
war. It is vital, therefore, for her to 
receive the latest designs and results 
of Germany’s engineering research. 
It is certain, in these circumstances, 
that the Reich has made every effort 
to supply her Ally with such matters, 
receiving, in theory at least, the 
products she herself needs so urgently. 
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To that end, particularly in the 
winter of 1942-43, about a dozen 
German ships left European ports 
outward bound for the Far East, 
but of that dozen not one got very 
far. According to the neutral Press 
all were sunk by British warships a 
few hundred miles from their port of 
departure. At the same time a 
rather greater number left Far Eastern 
harbours and proceeded on_ their 
tortuous way to Europe. Of these 
almost ninety per cent failed to come 
within measurable distance of their 
destination. One, however, in Decem- 
ber 1943 was the cause of a full-scale 
battle in the Atlantic when her escort 
of German destroyers, sent out specially 
to meet her, encountered a British naval 
force, with disastrous results to the 
enemy and their charge. Figures, for 
obvious reasons, are difficult to obtain, 
but it is estimated that Germany lost 
nearly 50,000 tons of vital cargoes 
for a gain of not more than 4000-4400 
tons. The game, in these circum- 
stances, hardly seems worth the candle. 
Almost up to ‘D’° day it is known 
that Germany kept a few ships ready 
to break out from ports in the Bay 
of Biscay, should conditions permit. 
No doubt these received attention 
from the R.A.F., and, in any case, they 
must now be either sunk or in our 
hands. The day of the surface block- 
ade-runner appears to be over. 
Recently the British Press quoted 
neutral reports to the effect that Hitler 
and his henchmen intend to voyage to 
Japan after the collapse of their Reich. 
From bitter experience one is apt to 
treat the statements of peripatetic 
neutral travellers with a certain reserve, 
but it seems by no means impossible 
that such a scheme should exist ; for 
it is known that a very few Japanese 
submarines arrived off the European 
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seaboard from the Far East in the 
winter of 1942, and there is no reason 
why U-boats, which have a much 
greater sea endurance, should not 
perform the same voyage in a reverse 
direction. Indeed it is likely that 
some few have already done 40, 
carrying diplomats, military and naval 
advisers, technical designers, and, in 
all probability, large consignments of 
blue-prints and machine drawings. I 
am informed, too, that it would be 
possible for an ocean-going submarine 
to carry quite a considerable quantity 
of valuable metal, such as tungsten, 
in the form of ballast, but save for this 
the U-boats can only take a very minor 
part in alleviating the strain on the 
Nazi war machine. 

No doubt almost infinitesimal 
quantities of valuable material are 
smuggled into the Reich by the few 
neutral seamen remaining, such as 
the enterprising gentleman who had 
quite an appreciable amount of dental 
rubber encased cunningly in his wooden 
leg, and the lady who, all for the love 
of Adolf, had secreted certain rare 
drugs in her clothing, with regrettable 
and highly unesthetic results to her 
figure! But.these are but drops in the 
bucket, and it is unlikely that the 
most subtle stratagem will delay the 
day of reckoning by more than a very 
few minutes. 

But hope springs eternal even in the 
Teutonic breast, and one cannot doubt 
that Donitz and his minions will do 
all they can up till the bitter end to 
evade the blockade of their doomed 
Fatherland. That they will fail one 
cannot doubt; for the King’s Navy 
is very old and very wise in all that 
pertains to those that pass on the seas 
on their unlawful occasions. And to 
us who live under its strong protection 
it will be, as ever, a security. 
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Engines of 
War 


Five years and more the Railways 
have been working 24 hours a day 


at full pressure transporting millions 
of tons of fuel and raw materials, 
masses of guns and tanks and shells, 
innumerable fighting men and 
factory workers. The Railways are 
a mighty engine of war upon the 
efficiency of which the Nation’s 


life and war effort are dependent. 
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